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The Author & Journalist 


To make your writing pay maximum dividends during 1940. 
Below, two selling writers, who joined my clientele in 1939 tell you how leading agency 
help pays: 


“Not only have you given me excellent criticism and advice, you have 
opened new smoothpaper and other markets for me, have sent me numerous 
hot tips which resulted in quick sales of serials and shorts and have kept me 
working. You are the first agent I have found whose results speak louder than 
his promises .. .” 


—Grace Mack 


“Your check for the third sale to Liberty, since you opened that market for 
me in January, makes me want to go out and bite a dog! And last year you 
opened other general interest slick markets to me, pushed me into a profitable 
special slick field I hadn’t even considered, and secured better than regular 
rates for me from four pulps to which I hadn’t sold previously. Mister, I have 
a good agent! You've taught me more in a year than I gleaned from writing 
and selling some 200 yarns on my own!” 


—William Benton Johnston 


If you wish to graduate from pulps to slicks, to increase your sales in 
either field, or even to make your first sale—my seventeen years’ expe- 


rience in developing many of the leading names in every literary field is at 
W.BentonJohnston your disposal. 


I want you simply as a profitable commission account. If you have sold $1,000 worth 
to magazines within the last year, I'll handle your account on straight commission. If you 
have sold $500 worth in the last year, I'll grant you a 50% reduction on the fees charged new 
writers. If you are a beginner, or have sold only one or two items, I'll have to charge you 
reading fees until I have sold $1,000 worth of your work. But for these fees you receive 
specific constructive criticism on unsaleable scripts, as well as revision and re-plot advice 
on those which need improvement. Your saleable scripts, of course, I immediately recommend 
to editors who have been buying from me for years. 


My fees are $1.00 per 1,000 words on manu- 
scripts up to 5,000 words; on scripts 5,000 to 


11,000, my fee is $5.00 for the first 5,000 words A t L 
and 75c for each additional thousand. Com- ugus enniger 
missions: 10%, on American, 15% on Canadian 


and 20% on foreign sales. Literary Agent 
bookl Practical Lite Help, and 
letter, on 56 West 45th Street New York 


P—YOU ARE SEEKINGACRITICISM & SALES SERVICE § FOR OTHERS HAVE PLACED 
P— you'd like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS. § 
*—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST-WRITING §& 
?—you wish a non-formulized course in fiction technique & 
but give me the opportunity, I'll do my utmost g 

to assist you. Low Rates. Free resubmission. 


MILDRED |. REID 
Literary Technicist 
2131 % Ridge Blvd. Evanston (Chicago), IL , 
A Free Invitation is extended to all writers to visit one g them, illustrated with shorts I’ve sold. Says 
of my Chicago Studio Classes in Creative Writing Harry Stephen Keeler, editor, author: “Seems 
to me your part on conflict sums up all dra- 
matic writing.” Price, $1.) 
PAY AFTER SALE! JOHN KIERAN, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, Ill. 
Let us revise or rewrite your manuscript—pay for the Y i ‘J 
service AFTER SALE of the manuscript. We do the work, ee eS eee 
you write the first draft. All material serviced by two 
professional selling writers. Stories marketed on 10% 
eading fee: one dollar each 4 words of manuscript. 
This fee refunded on sale from 10% sales commission. In- MARKET LISTS—20c EACH 
dorsed by active writers and clients. A test will convince 


you that this is THE SERVICE you need. Handwritten le " 
scripts accepted but all scripts must be typed for editorial Purchasing recent back numbers of The 


cialize market lists. e November, 939, 
P.O _ ane MANUSCRIPT ——. Ohio issue contains the Annual Handy Market List 
i isi of Book Publishers, with Book Marketing 
Chart and Index; the August, 1939, issue, Edu- 
TYPING FOR THE WRITERS OF AMERICA! cational issue, 
the Annual Handy Market List of Verse Maga- 
25c P r thousand words if more than 5.000 List of hundreds of Magazine Markets. So long 
Excellent bond paper used. Free carbon and of these issues for cents each. WEL 
e . 
well-known author, writes: “Excellent work! THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
Here is another!” Market List Department 
FP. M. RB. SERVICE 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
1545 East 19th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Books, short stories, articles, serial material, 
short-shorts. For myself I have made about 
100 sales. For you I offer the guidance of a 
journalism training, ten years of actual selling 
experience, and a wide editorial contact. Read- 
ing fee: shorts, $1; others, $2; books, $10. (If 
you're especially interested in shorts, I’ve sold 
hundreds of copies of a treatise on writing 
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MORE ON THE 
“SKIMMED MILK’’ QUESTION 


We are yielding space this month to two more let- 
ters on the controversial subject opened by the Old 
Editor's comments in the January A. & J. It is be- 
ginning to look as if pulp writers are divided into 
two camps: Those who favor selling to the half-cent- 
a-word markets under their own names, thus compet- 
ing with magazines which publish their yarns at 
higher rates, and those who hold that this is sheer 
suicide. Out of the opinions which are being aired, 
perhaps a clear policy may eventuate. 


My dear Hawkins: 

I note the “Skimmed Milk” editorial. Shakespeare 
had a better title: “Much Ado About Nothing.” For 
65 years I have made a hobby of finding out what 
makes things tick. For two decades I have specialized 
on readers, polling them in person and receiving 
thousands of their letters as conductor of magazine 
departments to which readers were invited to write. 
I could write a textbook on readers’ reactions and 
requirements, but it would be of no use to writers. 
Writers sell to editors, not to readers. 

But to our text: Most writers seem to imagine 
that the first thing a reader does is to look for the 
name of the writer of a piece he considers reading. 
Pull in your horns! Not one reader out of 100 notes 
a writer's name. The reader of Punk Pulp would re- 
sent the very idea that writers for Ais favorite had 
not been paid top rates, but he never thinks about 
word rates. The only readers who think about word 
rates are writers or would-be writers. 

If a “big name”’ is too proud to sell a brain child 
for 4 cent a word, that his business. For most of us, 
an unsold manuscript is mere waste paper. If we are 
truly ambitious, being forced to sell at a very low 
rate may spur us into doing better. Even “Big 
Namers” can become overconfident and sloppy and 
may need a dose of low-rate medicine. 


Then, too, being forced to accept a low rate does ~ 


not always mean the manuscript is punk. It may mean 
that it just didn’t fit any high-rater’s ideas or formula, 
or stubbed against a taboo. One always runs the 
chance that a manuscript reader has a hang-over and 
gets your manuscript before the bromo has taken 
effect. Cocktails have been the real cause of many re- 
jections. 

When I started, I had an inferiority complex and 
aimed low. My wife broke me of that! A manu- 
script had been rejected by every low-rate pulp in 
the A. & J. list. I'd written a short filler I'd aimed 


at a top-rater. I asked my wife to mail it; she made . 


a mistake and mailed the tattered reject to the top- 
rater. I nearly died of heart failure, a week later, 
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when I received a check for $340 for that old thing 
the pulps wouldn’t consider at any rate. As for the 
filler, the top-raters could not see it at all—I sold it 
to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST at a “‘fair rate.” 
GENE STEBBINGS 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I was very much interested in your “Old Editor,” 
versus John Scott Douglas controversy. Mr. Douglas 
says he has been writing for some years; so have I: 
a quarter century to be exact, and I think both Mr. 
Douglas and Ye Olde Editor are wrong and have 
missed the point entirely. 

In radio some of the finest programs on the air 
are written by men who not only get no air credit, 
but who get as low as twenty-five dollars a week for 
man-killing writing. 

In the motion-picture business relatives and other 
such fowl who wangle jobs as writers get as high as 
thirty-five hundred dollars a week, and write noth- 
ing—employing ghost writers to do it for them for 
as low as fifty dollars a week. 

As both your elderly redactor and Mr. Douglas 
pointed out, editorial rates in magazines are going 
down. 

. . . So what to do about it? Put out the light and 
go to sleep? 

It is unfortunate that authors have never exhibited 
the intelligence of plumbers. 

Organization is the answer to every ill that afflicts 
writers. Already the Author’s League of America, in 
a quarter century’s existence, has effected tremendous 
improvement in copyright legislation, and in other 


“Can’t anything stop you?” 


quarters, for writers; benefits all writers receive even 
if they are not members of the League. 

Why in the world don’t all writers get behind the 
League so it can speak with adamant authority to the 
rats who produce radio programs; to the pants press- 
ers emeritus who produce motion pictures, and to the 
helpless editors of magazines who would like to deal 
fairly with authors if the business department would 
let them, and to those scurvy swine among book pub- 
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GET OUR 


“There’s an extra fifty cent charge for re- 
moving plot notes from the shirt cuffs.” 


lishers who are buying novels outright for $150.00 
and using “house names,’ to prevent young novelists 
from ever working up the value of their names? The 
address of the Author's League of America is 6 E.39th 
St., New York, and the membership fees are negli- 
gible. 
JacK WoopForD. 


COMBATTING THE REPRINTS 


Guest editorial writers also have the floor this 
month with a couple of letters on those constantly 
recurring thorns-in-the-side, reprint magazines. Both 
letters were provoked by the comment on the reprint 
menace, in our March issue, by Harry Steeger, presi- 
dent of Popular Publications. 


Dear Editor: 

Instead of trying to find (what apparently seems 
to be impossible) some way of doing away with the 
reprint magazines, why do not the editors of legiti- 
mate publications take stock of their own resources 
and label every magazine in prominent letters ““ORIG- 
INAL STORIES,” “FIRST PUBLISHED STORIES,” 
or something to the same effect? 

When the reprint magazines attempted to follow 
suit (which they would have to do when the reading 
public began to recognize the actual difference) they 
could be sued for attempting to obtain money under 
false pretenses. 

CHARLES H. COLEMAN. 


Dear Hawkins: 

Just been looking over the Forecast Number, and 
it seems to be a nice piece of work. In regard to the 
reprint situation, as stressed by Popular Publications, 
here's a couple of points I’ve often thought of but 
never seen mentioned: 

Many reprints are made without the author’s con- 
sent. And what cam he do about it? For instance, one 
story of mine (and perhaps several others that I 
haven't caught) was reprinted some time ago by a 
certain Western pulp. They had bought a lot of yarns 


The Author & Journalist 


of mine, all rights—but this was one to which only 
first American serial rights had been purchased. I 
wrote to them, pointed it out, demanded payment— 
no reply. To go to law with a shaky concern like 
that would cost too much. But what can be done? I've 
known other writers who have the same sort of ex- 
perience. 

Again: A couple of years ago my book publishers 
sold reprint rights to a book to a well-known firm of 
pulp publishers, who are notorious for reprints, with- 
out saying so. The yarn came out in one of their 
magazines, with a big heading across the front cover, 
that everything published in the magazine was new, 
original, never-before-published stuff. 

That, it seems to me, is using the mails to defraud. 
How about that angle to cut out a lot of it? For it’s 
constantly being done. 

ARCHIE JOSCELYN. 


PARTY SUGGESTION FOR WRITERS 


At a recent meeting of the Fictioneers of Milwaukee 
(an organization which includes the leading pulp- 
paper authors of Milwaukee County) at the house 
of Ralph Milne Farley, author of science fiction, a 
rebus game was played, which may prove a diversion 
to other literary gatherings. 

There were 28 groups of objects, each group rep- 
resenting the name of some magazine. It should be 
noted that it was the name of the magazine, rather 
than its subject-matter, which was represented. For 
example: 


A log of wood in a bath-tub: Saturday Evening 
Post. 

An ace of cards, pinned to the wall near the ceiling: 
Ace High. 

A bird-cage, with the door open, and a bird flying 
out: Liberty. 

A china dachshund, with two Marvel cigarettes 
where the tail should be: Marvel Tales. 

The letter X: Unknown. 

An old-fashioned sailing ship: Argosy. 

Two cavalry lead soldiers on a toy stove: Range 
Riders. 

A lead soldier carrying the American flag, with two 
snakes twined around the flag, and wings on the man’s 
tin helmet and heels: American Mercury. 

Two fighting cocks: Battle Birds. 

The fact that almost everyone present guessed the 
last two as American Legion Monthly and some poul- 
try magazine, shows the need for the caution given 
above. 

One editor present, whose name will not be men- 
tioned, failed to guess the representation of his own 
magazine. 

First prize, a gilt food-inspection medal on a short 
piece of Harvard Lampoon hat-band, was won by 
Ernest Eisenberg, better known by his nom-de-plume 
of Ernest Brent. 

Robert A. Bloch, author of weirds and science fic- 
tion, won second prize, a Junior G-man badge. 

oo000 
SYNDICATE DIRECTORY COMING 


IN THE MAY ISSUE 


The Annual Handy Market List of Syndicates, as 
usual, will be a feature of the May issue of THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. The syndicates do not offer 
the wide-open market for material that many writers 
seem to think, and far from being easy markets for 
beginners, are among the most difficult of all markets 
to crash. Nevertheless, they do present openings for 
those qualified to take advantage of them. The reports 
of editors on their own requirements make the A. & J. 
directory of syndicates the standard authority on re- 
quirements in this field. 
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| PLOTTING THE NON-FICTION FEATURE 


. . By KENT SAGENDORPH 


AN editor called 
me to New York, 
recently, and kept 
me there the 
greater part of a 
week rewriting 
the first page of a 
script. I wrote 
that page over and 
over. It wasn’t 
right. The editor 
pounded his vast 
walnut desk, lec- 
tured me and fin- 
ally showed me 
how he wanted it. 

He wanted a 
semi-fictional treatment. That lead, instead of 
summarizing what the article was to say, in- 
troduced a situation. The editor drafted one 
paragraph after another, progressively building 
up that situation until it paced the rest of the 
article in the same way that a _ motorcycle 
might pace a bike-racer. It was a sort of 
theme, recurring over and over every few para- 
graphs. It built up a tenseness that didn’t drop 
until, right at the very end, a climax was intro- 


Kent Sagendorph 


duced which answered this persistent situation — 


and ended the article abruptly on a note of 
triumph. 

It took me some time to see what this editor 
was trying to accomplish. Gradually it dawned 
on me that he was fed up with the awkward- 
ness of most non-fiction features and de- 
manded a more dramatic mode of presentation. 
He paid a very large sum for these features. 
His magazine’s circulation was in the millions; 
most of his writers received assignments from 
him personally and had to answer to him per- 
sonally for the way they were handled. He 


Kent Sagendorph is seen frequently in 
Esquire and other magazines in the 
smooth-paper field; a specialist in ad- 
venture topics. He has appeared in 
Liberty, Coronet, Country Gentleman, 
and others as weil as the true-detective 
field. His home is in Jackson, Mich 


changed the style of every writer on his staff, 
and forced them to get out of the old “‘one-two- 
three and now therefore” outline routine. When 
you picked up that man’s magazine you got a 
sock in the eye that was staggering. It liter- 
ally was too compelling to put down. 

I can write that way now, but I had to learn 
how. Since I have adopted that “‘plot-style,” 
my non-fiction market has picked up notice- 
ably. I am not turning out any more titles per 
year, but each title brings more cash. 


Years ago I bought a book on how to write 
magazine articles. It said that one must have 
an outline; one must adhere loyally thereto and 
not get off the subject, and one must remember 
the three guiding principles of non-fiction: 
“unity, coherence and emphasis.” I memorized 
the whole chapter. 

Sample outlines followed this classic ex- 
ample: 


Title . . . “The Blighting Influence of Bathtubs on 


Modern Culture’’ 
I. OPENING. Emphatic statement of _ writer 
intends to prove. 
a. Subhead. What Cicero said. 
b. Subhead. Rebuttal by modern authorities. 


II. HISTORY OF THE BATHTUBS FROM 
EARLIEST TIMES 

a. They were bigger then. 

b. Not because people were bigger but because 
building costs were somewhat lower in 
ancient Pompeii, et al. 

Subparagraph 1. Gaul didn’t have 
any b.t’s. 
III. PRESENT STATUS OF THE BATHTUB 

a. Plurality thereof an accurate index to size 
of mortgage on the place. 

b. Like two-car garages, an affectation of pur- 
ported wealth. 

Subparagraph 1. Especially if colored 
purple. 
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IV. THEREFORE: The bathtub is a blighting in- 
fluence on the search for sterling char- 
acter in this modern age. 


a. Lincoln took a bath in a washtub. So can 
we. 


b. Demand for gaudy bathtubs a sign of social 
degeneration. 
Subparagraph 1. A deplorable situ- 
ation. 


V. CONCLUSION: There ought to be a law. 


I can spot an outline like this as soon as I 
read the first sentence in a magazine feature. 
I tell myself: “Now, this writer has arranged 
all his research and material under the proper 
subheads; he’s going to expound his thesis with 
the stubborn insistence of a two-ton trip-ham- 
mer, and the thing is going to read just that 
way. The reader will struggle through the open- 
ing paragraplt and turn the page to a nice, 
appetizing soup ad, snarling to himself: 


*Phhhht! Who cares?’ ” 


If you’re going to have your rigid outline 
stick out through the paragraphs of your 
text like elbows and knees in a shiny blue-serge 
suit, nobody cares. You may have something 
to say that’s nationally important and ex- 
tremely timely. But an editor will send you 
fifty bucks for your idea and pay a trained 
feature-writer five hundred to whip it into 
shape. Conversely, even if your theme is pretty 
shiny from frequent magazine attention, a well- 
plotted version of it will sell again. Remember 
that a magazine is selling, primarily, entertain- 
ment. In non-fiction you’re essentially a lec- 
turer in a radio station, putting over a point 
so that a million people will have to drop what 
they’re doing and listen. The more attention 
you can get and hold, the better fee you’ll get. 
The more you can dramatize some spectacular 
phase of your subject and rivet attention on 
that, the more chance you’ll have to succeed. 


That means forget formalized outlines. You 
have a theme. In this case you’re going to sell 
the reader the idea that bathtubs are a menace 
to modern society. You’re going to make him 
hate bathtubs; view any salesman of bathtubs 
with deep suspicion; prove that what this 
country needs is a ban on bathtubs. 


As in fiction, you set the theme and pace 
of the whole piece in your opening. You give 
the reader an example of a wrecked home, split 
asunder by the incessant quarrels of husband 
and wife over the color of their new bathtub. 
You point out that similar quarrels are going 
on daily all over the country. The bathtub, you 
say, is undermining our family structure. 

In other words, you open with an incident 
which proves your point more dramatically 
than a statement. You follow that with a 
“second lead” which uses that incident to draw 


The Author & Journalist 


a nationally-interesting conclusion; to show the 
trend. Your entire article is geared to that open- 
ing incident. 

Each point you advance is described in a 
typical incident which illustrates it. You find 
that you can arrange them, one following an- 
other, so that you build up a rapid conviction 
on the part of the reader that the bathtub is, 
indeed, a threat to our national future. 


It’s a matter of suspense; of not springing 
your answer until you’ve proved your point so 
thoroughly that every phase of it is thoroughly 
covered. The impression in the reader’s mind 
is that the whole thing seems pretty hopeless. 
Then, by providing your solution, you cheer 
him up. 

If you’re praising instead of condemning, 
this sequence works just the same. If you are 
presenting a new idea, or merely describing in 
straight reporting a situation which you have 
discovered, treat it the same way. Use incident 
instead of statistics; write: ‘In the town of 
Catcall, Missouri, a man committed suicide last 
month because—” and firmly train yourself to 
avoid the sure give-away of an amateur: “Now 
let us consider the next point—”. 

The greatest books in modern languages are 
works of fiction which attack or defend a situa- 
tion. From “Jean Valjean” to “The Grapes of 
Wrath” a fictional treatment has been the 
medium for pounding home a powerful point. 
Readers by the thousands—sometimes millions— 
get the point only by being induced to read the 
story that goes with it. 

Your characters are no less real because they 
are actual people instead of fictional creations. 
They must be pictured to the reader with the 
same deftness. An editor once rejected an ar- 
ticle of mine, because, he said: “All this seems 
very far away. It’s something you’re describ- 
ing. I don’t get the feeling that I was there 
and took part in these events myself. I want 
to feel that I was right in the midst of this 
excitement while it was in progress, not read- 
ing a transcript of court testimony later.” 


Even statistics can be dramatized and pic- 
tured in words. The fact is more easily pictured 
if you describe the size of a prison, for instance, 
thus: “‘the place is so vast that an inmate could 
sleep in a different bed every night for fifteen 
years without going outside the walls” than this 
way: “the new structure is said to be equipped 
with 6,500 individual cells.” 

Once a sarcastic reader penned a letter to an 
editor who printed one of my outbursts and 
said: “If all the people who read Sagendorph’s 
stuff were placed end to end—it would serve 
them right.” 


Well—you get the idea. 
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The author is assistant professor in the 
Department of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He is the author of about’ 
forty technical articles and monographs and 


| WRITING FOR THE PICTURE MAGAZINES 


. By ROBERT CLARK, Ph. D. 


that is so obvious that most people over- 

look it. This fact is that somebody has to 
write for these magazines. It is true that Life, 
Look, Pic, and others in the same field are de- 
voted chiefly to pictures. But they are not de- 
voted entirely to pictures. 

Every issue of such a magazine contains thou- 
sands of words of text. Even a brief glance at 
this text will reveal that some of it has been 
prepared by someone with special knowledge of 
a technical or unusual subject. It was not writ- 
ten, in all probability, by a camera-man or an 
ordinary copy-desk worker, or even by the chief 
editor. It may have been staff-edited, but not 
staff-written. 

Most of the copy in picture magazines is staff- 
written. There is a certain amount of copy, 
also, that is submitted with pictures sent to the 
editor by picture agencies, or by professional 
and amateur photographers. Unless such copy 
needs checking by an expert, it can usually be 
used as received or can readily be edited by the 
magazine staff. Just where does that leave the 
free-lance or special feature writer? 


It leaves him in charge of the writing end 
of the most important—or, at least, most un- 
usual—features. He has a field in writing for 
the picture magazines on special aspects of 
scientific work, the arts, industrial processes, 
and other matters sufficiently beyond the train- 
ing and background of the regular staff to re- 
quire special handling. 

My own experience has been in connction 
with the preparation of psychological features. 
I have done a considerable number of them, and 
I am acquainted with the history and the office 
routine of the one magazine that has the largest 
circulation in this field. Some of the informa- 
tion that I have gathered is of particular inter- 


fer is one fact about picture magazines 


est from the free-lance writer’s point of view. 


The main thing I have learned is that in any 
feature written for a picture magazine, the pic- 
tures must be necessary. If you write a picture 
feature you are not writing just another illus- 
trated article. If the text you prepare could be 
understood just as easily, or would be just as 
interesting, without pictures, don’t waste pos- 
tage submitting it to Life or Look or any simi- 
lar publication. 

The other side of this rule is that the text 
must be necessary. If the pictures would be just 
as informative, or just as interesting, without 


of articles in such magazines as Hygea, 

Parents’ Magazine, Look, New York Times 

Educational Supplement, etc. 
your text, it isn’t “available” to the editor. 
Moreover, your text must be of such a nature 
that a staff man could not write it just as well 
or better. This means that it must deal with 
something concerning which you possess spe- 
cial, and usually technical, information to such 
a degree that you can speak with authority. You 
don’t have to have advanced university degrees 
and you don’t have to be a nationally recognized 
expert, but you do have to deliver the kind of 
goods that the editor would not trust himself 
or his assistants to deliver. 

It may be that you have made a special study 
of bees, or nursery school practices, or that you 
are a collector of historic bits of hardware with 
a knowledge of the subject that extends beyond 
your own collection. If so, the editor will prob- 
ably be interested in what you have to say 
about your subject. 

What about photographs? Even if you have 
photographs of your amazing or quaint pieces 
of hardware, or of your nursery school children, 
the editor might not care for them. He is very 
particular about photographs. As a rule, he will 
have his own cameramen take them, or he will 
have them made in his own studio, or he will 
obtain suitable pictures from an agency. If you 
have photographs, submit them; at least, they 
will help the editor decide what kind of pictures 
he should get to go wtih your text. And occa- 
sionally he might use your pictures—and pay 
you well for them. 

There is an important question as to whether 
the pictures should be obtained before the text 
is written, or vice versa. For some features it is 
almost necessary to have the pictures at hand 
before you attempt to write anything, simply 
because they are the only pictures that can be 
obtained and the text has to be adapted to them. 
For example, I did one feature on the various 
types of emotions, and I had to mould it to the 
photographs which lay before me as I wrote. 
The editor had accumulated these particular pic- 
tures, one at a time, over a period of several 
months, as they came through from agencies. 
It is unlikely that he could have obtained them 
any other way. 

We have learned, however, that in preparing 
psychological features it is not always necessary 
to have the photographs made before the writ- 
ing is done. In fact, it is often quite impossible 
to obtain suitable pictures without doing’ the 
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writing first and then selecting, or having posed, 
the particular illustrations that are needed. 

One assignment from which I learned some- 
thing of value was that of writing a concise 
statement of the reasons for President Roose- 
velt’s popularity (I did this at the time of the 
last presidential election). In this case, it was 
quite impossible to have the pictures posed. 
Also, it would have cramped my style too much 
if we had selected good photographs and fitted 
the text to them. So I wrote the text first, and 
then the picture editor selected the pictures. This 
was easy to do for the reason that there was a 
tremendous abundance of available pictures of 
the subject about whom I was writing. The pro- 
cedure could not have been followed as well if 
I had been writing about a less-photographed 
individual. | 

I think we can generalize by saying that if 
the subject-matter is such that pictures have to 
be posed, or obtained by a cameraman acting 
with detailed instructions, it is usually wise to 
write the text first so that the picture editor 
can use it as a guide. It is my opinion that this 
will be the best procedure in most cases. One 
outstanding exception to this rule is the feature 
on emotions which I mentioned above; really 
effective pictures just couldn’t have been posed, 
and it would probably have taken a cameraman 
years to find just the shots that were needed. 

This suggests two points of procedure for the 
free-lancer. First, he should realize that he does 
not have to be a photographer in order to write 
for the picture magazines. The staff knows so 
much more about photography than he will ever 
know that he had best leave all that up to the 
staff. The writer does have to possess a “picture 
sense.” That is, he does have to know when he 
is writing text for which pictures are necessary, 
and for which pictures can be obtained, and he 
has to know the kind of text without which a 
particular picture would fall flat. So far as I 
know, the only way to acquire this “picture 
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sense” is to try writing picture features until 
you get onto it. 

Second, the free-lancer will be wise to keep a 
a file in which he saves from newspapers and 
magazines all photographs that look as if they 
might prove useful for particular features. If 
an editor knows the date on which a given pho- 
tograph appeared in a certain publication, he can 
frequently obtain it from an agency. Such a 
file will prove invaluable in preparing features 
for which shots would be difficult to pose or 
to get “candidly.” 

Is there much money in it? In considering 
this question, it must be observed that so many 
hands contribute to a picture that it is extreme- 
ly puzzling to the editor to figure out how 
much he owes the text writer. Practically all ed- 
itors agree—or will if they are to keep up with 
the competition—that for special features that 
cannot be staff written, the writer should be 
paid along with the cameraman, picture agent, 
and everyone else. That he cannot be paid mere- 
ly the usual “cent a word” rate is obvious, since 
his value depends too much on how few words 
he can manage to use. It would be simpler if 
only a way could be figured out to pay him a 
cent a word for the words he does not use! 

It is usually more difficult and takes more 
time to write significantly and effectively about 
muskrat skins or television in 100 words than 
in 2000 words. Picture magazine editors know 
this, and they are being impressed with it more 
and more as time goes on. And another thing, 
these editors know that they are on the spot. 
In the years ahead they face the task of filling 
issue after issue after issue with good special fea- 
tures. As the job closes in on them—as the nov- 
elty period gives way to increasing competition 
on the nation’s newsstands—the editors are go- 
ing to get together with the free-lance writers 
in a way that will make them both happy. Here 
is a new field for the writer, and one well worth 
looking into seriously. 


DIGESTS—WHAT THEY PAY FOR REPRINT RIGHTS—— 


UMEROUS authors have had experiences with 
N digest magazines, and not all experiences—to 
judge by correspondence reaching THE AUTHOR 

& JOURNALIST—have been satisfactory. A few of the 
digests—that is, the magazines that specialize in re- 
printing articles from other periodicals in condensed 
form—pay for the privilege A pene reprinting. Others 
do not—or at most, offer only nominal recompense. 
A practice among some of the latter, which many 
writers find objectionable, is the somewhat bullying 
method employed to secure their consent to reprint 
the material gratis. A letter is written to the magazine 
asking permission to reprint the article. As a rule, the 
magazine refers the digest editor to the author, stating 
that there will be no objection provided the author 
consents. The digest editor then informs the author 
that the magazine has granted permission for the use 
of the article, but that, as a iecmaii, the author's 


consent is required. There is a veiled implication that 
the original magazine, having granted its permission, 
will be displeased if the author declines. This, of 
course, is absurd. No author is expected to grant the 
right to reprint his material without compensation, 
and in general he should refuse to do so. 

To ascertain the policies of the various digests with 
regard to payment, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST sub- 
mitted a questionnaire, covering this and other points. 
Following is a summary of the reports received from 
the editors themselves: 

eee 

Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (Monthly, 25 
cents) The pioneer in the digest field and by all odds 
the leader, with an enormous circulation. Looks prin- 
cipally to published magazines and books for material ; 
welcomes submission of published material by authors. 
Uses limited amount of original matter, generally by 
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arrangement. Remuneration for reprint rights, $50 per 
Reader's Digest page, on publication. Harold A. 
Lynch, associate editor. 

Magazine Digest, 137 Wellington St., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (Monthly, 25 cents) Articles of live 
current interest republished from magazines and books 
from all over the world. Considers articles submitted 
by authors themselves either before or after appearance 
in other magazines. Pays from 1 to 2 cents a word 
on acceptance for original articles; 1 cent a word on 
acceptance for reprint rights. M. Simmons, editor. 


Catholic Digest, 55 E. Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
(Monthly, 25 cents) Articles of permanent Catholic 
interest chiefly from Catholic publications. Covers en- 
tire field, consequently does not wish writers to submit 
material. Pays $10 to $25 on publication for reprint 
rights. Paul Bussard, editor. 


Consumers’ Digest, Washington, N. J. (Monthly, 
15 cents) General buying advice, discussion of trade 
practices from the consumer's point of view, articles 
on specific commodities which the consumer buys. Ma- 
terial prepared by own staff, taken from technical 
journals, trade journals, reports from state experiment 
stations, federal and state government publications, 
private testing laboratories. Considers hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscripts; glad to have writers submit copies 
of accepted work before it has appeared in other pub- 
lications. 1 to 114 cents a word and up on publica- 
tion for original material; no payment for reprint 
rights. M. C. Phillips, editor. 


Digest Year-Book, Phelps 
Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 


Publishing Co., 29 
(Annual, 25 
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cents) Non-fiction articles on all subjects from maga- 
zines and year-books. Welcomes submission of ma- 
terial by authors after or before it has appeared in 
other publications. Pays for reprint rights in some 
cases (decision being governed by the policy of the 
original source of publication) at 14 cent a word, on 
publication, as condensed in the magazine. Rupert E. 
Downing, Jr., editor. 

Youth Today, 250 Park Ave., New York. (Monthly, 
25 cents) Non-juvenile material for teen-age boys and 
girls, preferably with a “you” slant. Purchases origi- 
nal manuscripts at 1 cent a word on publication. Wel- 
comes submission of material by authors after it has 
appeared in other publications. Modest honorarium 
for writer in some cases for reprint rights. Harry 
Miller, editor. 

Science Digest, 631 St. Clair St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Monthly, 25 cents) Scientific articles that appeal to 
the layman with at least an elementary knowledge of 
basic sciences—physics, chemistry, biology; material 
taken from magazines and books. Welcomes submis- 
sion of material by authors after it has been pub- 
lished. Pays in certain cases about $25 an article, fen 
1 cent a word, on publication. “We do not pay where 
we feel that the individual, company, or profession 
gains an advantage by having material published in 
Science Digest. This would apply to articles appear- 
ing in medical journals and in such magazines as the 
General Electric Review.’’ G. W. Stamm, editor. 


Fact Digest, Everybody's Digest, Science and Re- 
view, Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. ‘“We purchase very 
little, and our own staff prepares the few original 
articles that we use.’”’ J. I. Rodale, editor. 


RADIO CORNER 


Starting September 10, 1940, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Federal regulators of radio broad- 
casting, will entertain applications for television 
broadcasting station licenses on a “limited commer- 
cial” basis. This basis is in contrast to the “‘experi- 
mental” licenses granted up until this time in order 
to protect the public from making a large investment 
in ‘“‘video” sets, which were likely to become obsolete 
in a matter of weeks because of the experimental 
status of television. 


This new ruling was made after numerous demon- 
strations of the practicality of television transmitters, 
receiving sets, and automatic relays, the latter giving 
television the same national possibilities that chains 
gave radio. In fact, this will permit the stations to 
recover part of their investment from experimental 
broadcasts, but it is not yet the official ‘‘green light” 
for television—-only amber. 

e 


Under the present copyright law, there is no di- 
vision alloted to the registration of radio plays. How- 


ever, the division for the registration of regular . 


dramas has been expanded to allow the inclusion of 
radio plays. Applications should be made to the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for form D2. This form, properly filled 
out and returned with the fee of $1 and one copy of 
the play, secures copyright without the necessity, as is 
the case with other writings, of the work having first 
to be published. 


Each complete play or episode requires registration. 
The title of a work prepared for broadcasting can not 
be protected by copyright. It is sometimes protected 
under the general rules relating to unfair competition. 
Copyrights can be secured upon adaptations of ma- 
terial in the public domain, but the protection extends 
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only to the specific adaptation and does not prohibit 
anyone from using the same source and does not re- 
copyright that source to the benefit of the individual. 
To illustrate, if a writer turned out a particularly 
good piece of work on an incident from the life of 
George Washington, no one else could use the same 
play as it stood, but there is nothing barring anyone 
from writing an original version of the same incident, 
especially if he did so without knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the other version. 
eee 

The following letter, from L. T. Wallace, vice- 
president of Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc., 230 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, will be of interest to writers 
who wish to try their hands at the “First Nighter” 
= “Grand Hotel’ plays which are handled by this 

rm: 


“Dear Mr. King: 

“The problem of getting trained authors for radio 
drama is, it seems to me, as great a problem today as 
it was five years ago, and while we are solving it 
bit by bit, we seem to be doing it the hard way. At 
least, so it looks to me some times. I wish there were 
some simple way to get hold of, say, a dozen good 
radio writers who could be depended upon to supply 
at least one good script a month. If we had this kind 
of corps working for us, we could then undoubtedly 
find eight plays a month which we need, with a great 
deal less effort. 

“If you ever hear of anyone who really has what 
you believe it takes to make a good radio writer, I 
would be delighted if you would put us in touch with 
him, because we will go a long way with the worthy 
prospect in helping him to learn our formula and to 
help him arrive at the point where he can get an 
occasional check.” 
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] WRITING MECHANICAL FILLERS 


. . - By IVAN J. STRETTEN 


LMOST any author with the ability to 

make rough pen sketches, who is not too 

lazy to visit a garage or machine shop oc- 
casionally, can make some handy cash by writ- 
ing fillers for the mechanical magazines. 


Mechanical fillers are as easy to write as any 
other type, and material for their concoction is 
to be found in any locality where machinery is 
used or where tools and gadgets are constantly 
being made by the average person to take the 
place of more expensive and unprocurable ones. 

In fact, ideas for salable mechanical fillers 
can be found right in your own home if you 
will but keep your eyes open. Any person who 
does his own work on the car or makes other 
repairs around his home usually has thought up 
one or more gadgets to save labor. These can 
be written in the form of fillers and may sell 
for from one to five dollars. 

The writer has made as much as a hundred 
dollars in one month from mechanical fillers 
alone. Any prolific author can do just as well 
if he will make the items interesting, unusual 
and practical. 

For instance, a short time ago I saw a neigh- 
bor using a rather unusual but practical home- 
made tool. I wrote it up as a filler as shown in 
the following paragraph, and sold it a week 
later for five dollars to a New York mechanical 
magazine: 


A HANDY CARBON SCRAPER 


The accompanying sketch shows how a very use- 
ful tool for decarbonizing a car, tractor or motor- 
cycle motor, can be made from an old exhaust valve 
and a file handle. The valve. head is first softened 
by heating to redness and allowing to cool slowly. 
Then a section is filed or ground off and a cutting or 
scraping edge formed as shown. The tool is after- 
wards hardened by quenching in oil, then fitted into 
the handle. 


As can be seen by the above words and sketch, 
neither are flashy or hard to put on paper, yet 
they were detailed and informative enough to 
make a filler that sold to a first-class mechanical 
magazine the first time out. 

The mechanical field is varied and large. 
Salable fillers can be written on practically any- 


thing from a new way to straighten a bicycle 
pedal crank to labor-saving devices and easily 
made tools. 

Only the barest details that are sufficient to 
give the reader the information required, and a 
rough sketch showing the subject, are necessary 
to make a salable mechanical filler. A good 
example of this is given in the following para- 
graph: 


A SPECIAL HAMMER 


As the following sketch shows, an ordinary ham- 
mer can quite easily be converted into a special one 
for working on finished metal with nothing more 
than a piece of stout leather with two slits cut 


into it. 


Few things could be easier to write than the 
above, and the sketch was made without even 
the aid of a compass, yet it sold the third time 
out to one of the highest-paying mechanical 
magazines in the field. 

Although mechanical fillers command a high- 
er price and are more easily sold when they are 
accompanied with a sketch or photograph, 
many can be disposed of by simply writing them 
like the following example: 


FILING PLATINUM POINTS 


When filing the surface of platinum points in 
the distributor of an automobile, tractor, or motor- 
cycle, it is a good idea to remove the point and slip 
over it a nut which will allow the surface of the 
platinum to stand proud or slightly above the top 
surface of the nut by a small amount. The flat sur- 
face of the nut will then help to guide the file and 
a much better job will result. 


Among the numerous markets for such fillers 
are Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York; Popular Mechanics, 200 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago; Mechanix Illustrated, 1501 
Broadway, New York; The Home Craftsman, 
115 Worth St., New York; and the various 
trade magazines in specialized fields, such as 
Model Airplane News, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York; Modelmaker, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Tire Re- 
builders News, 1207 Park Ave., New York; 
The Tool Engineer, 2842 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. These are given merely as repre- 
sentative markets. Consult the A. & J. Handy 
Market List for publications in other fields. 
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. . . By EPSY COLLING 


IF YOU would 
write for Catholic 
periodicals you 
must have a lucid 
style and some- 
thing to say. The 
Catholic editor, 
kindest and most 
encouraging mem- 
ber of the edito- 
rial species, asks no 
personal questions 
and treats a writer 
like a human be- 
ing. To him, your 
religion is your 
own business. 

Of course, Catholic material has to be very 
carefully slanted, as each paper serves a certain 
definite set of interests. The Jesuits, for exam- 
ple, haven’t the space to publish lives of Bene- 
dictine saints, and the Benedictines, who have 
always been builders and engineers, are not in- 
terested in Jesuit martyrs. The order which a 
church magazine serves may be told by the let- 
ters printed after the names of the editors and 
chief contributors. (A list of orders and their 
abbreviations is appended to this article. ) 


Space forbids discussing each Catholic maga- 
zine in detail, but you may obtain copies of all 
of them by sending a postcard to the various 
circulation departments. Catholic magazines 
don’t ask you to pay for sample copies and never 
bother you with petitions for subscriptions. 


A great deal may be learned by studying the 
title page and the index of a Catholic periodi- 
cal. Take the Magnificat for example. The 
cover tells you that it is published by the Sis- 
ters of Mercy, that many of the writers are 
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women and that the stories are often concerned 


with mothers and children. A glance through 
the contents reveals that both stories and verse 
are literary and that a tale of the adventurous 
Pere Jogues would find no market among them. 


Another periodical often seen in Catholic 
magazine racks is Extension Magazine. At first 
glance you’d probably say: ‘Why, it’s just like 
any other periodical. Good stories, fashions, arti- 
cles about football and things like that.” 


But look at that line printed above the index, 


SLANTING FOR THE 
CATHOLIC MARKET 


The author is_a contributor to America, 
Catholic School Journal, Grail, Young Catholic 
Messenger, Junior Catholic Messenger, Mag- 
nificat, New Catholic Herald, Catholic Di- 
gest, Catholic Woman’s World, Light, Cana- 
dian Messenger. 


which says “Official Organ of the Home Mis- 
sions.” 

Then study the contents carefully and you'll 
see that the non-fiction as well as the fiction is 
concerned with Catholic interests in this coun- 
try. The football article tells about sports at 
Notre Dame, and a feature about Navajo In- 
dians emphasizes the work of the Church in the 
southwest. The stories, whether of love, mys- 
tery, or adventure, are all concerned to a greater 
or less extent with ways of converting some- 
body outside the Church or of bringing an er- 
rant sheep into the fold. 

America, The Catholic Review of the Week, 
is of an entirely different type. It is decidedly 
literary. The average issue carries articles on 
European affairs, American politics, and events 
that affect Catholic welfare, written in a man- 
ner to interest educated Catholics. It has an 
“Arts and Literature” and books and theatre 
features open to general contributors. 


Light, organ of the Catholic Truth Society, 
aims to foster an interest in Catholicism among 
all people. It buys only non-fiction which is 
concerned with the truth about Catholic teach- 
ing and interesting bits of research on history 
and biography which have an angle of Catholic 
interest. Contrary to some reports, it pays 
promptly, but does not report on satisfactory 
material, merely keeping it without comment 
until it is released. 

The Sign is edited by Passionist fathers, who 
are always interested in good illustrated articles 
on Passionist missions as well as general social- 
service articles and stories. And don’t forget 
that the stories have to be good, for this maga- 
zine has a feeling for plot. 


The Catholic Schooi Journal is a pedagogical 
magazine with professional articles for teachers 
in parochial schools. It welcomes practical 
teaching articles and differs from other teach- 
ers’ papers in only two ways. First, with one 
exception, it pays better, and second, the editor 
always sends back your return envelope if he 
accepts your article. It’s a pleasant shock to get 
your big, brown envelope back empty. 

The biggest buyer among the great legion of 
Catholic newspapers is the New Catholic Herald 
of London, England, which pays a pound for 
each usable report that is properly illustrated. 
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Then there are the Catholic juveniles. Mrs. 
Mary Pflaum Fischer, editor of the Young Cath- 
olic Messenger, is one of the kindest editors in 
the world. The Pflaum Publishing Company 
pays very good rates and insists upon quality 
stories for children; but no non-fiction will be 
purchased during the current school year. 
Watch for announcement as to 1940-41. 


The writer who wishes to make profitable the 
writing up of an idea suitable for Catholic pub- 
lication should keep all phases of the market in 
mind. After doing your research work and 
making your notes, divide up your material into 
three or four parts and write one article aimed 
at the general magazine which seems to offer the 
best possibilities, one for the women, one for the 
news, and one for the children. In this way, 
you’re likely to receive four times as much for 
it as if you airfed at just one market. 


All Catholic editors except Sister M. Ignatia 
of the Magnificat and Father Bergin of the Ca- 
nadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart like to be 
queried. Always begin your letter “Reverend 
and dear Sir” or “Reverend and dear Mother,” 
unless the editor is a layman, and close it with 
“Yours respectfully” whether you are a Cath- 
olic or not. This is a matter of etiquette, not of 
religion. 

That many Catholic magazines pay on pub- 
lication is not a matter for worry. They pay, 
and promptly. My own experience is that hav- 
ing material in the hands of a Catholic editor is 
like having money in the bank. 

eee 


CATHOLIC MARKET LIST 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (M) Non-fiction review 
of weekly affairs from the Catholic point of view. No photos. 
Rev. Francis Talbot, S.J. le up, Pub. 

Annals, St. Anne de Beaupre, Quebec, Canada. (M) Articles 
on St. Anne and miracles she has performed—not necessarily at 
the Beaupre shrine. General articles. Short short-stories. Rev. 
J. Neron, C.SS.R. $10 up, Pub. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (M) Family magazine. Stories 
and articles with Catholic background about Catholic people. 
Rev. Patrick Carroll, S.J. %2c, Pub. 

Blackfriars, Basil Blackwell, Ltd., Broad Street, Oxford, Eng. 
(M) Literary, non-fiction. Rates vary. 

Catholic Boy, The, 1300 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. (In 
school year.) Now handles MS. promptly. Good articles and 
stories for boys—science, sports subjects. Stories, J. S. Gibbons. 
to Ye, Pub. 

Catholic Girl, Beuchler Pub. Co., Belville, Ill. Now being re- 
organized. 

tholic Fireside, 23 Breams Bldg., London E. C. 4, England. 
Novelets, fiction, popular articles. Varied payment, Pub. 

Catholic School Journal, Brice Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (M) 
Pedagogical articles about 2000 or under. Photos. Financial as- 

ts of running schools as well as method articles. Elmer Read- 
ing. $5 cr $6 page, Pub. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York. (M) Literary. 
Stories 3500-4500 words. Articles of lasting worth. Rev. James 
Gillis, C.S.P. Payment varies, Pub. 


Colosseum, 31 Paternoster Row, London E. C. 4, England. 
(M) High class non-fiction, Payment according to worth, Pub. 

Columbia, 45 Wall Street, New York. (M) Knights of Colum- 
bus publication. Edited especially for men, with emphasis on 
sports, science, etc. Illustrated Catholic features of current in- 
erest. John Donahue. Ic to 3c, Acc. 

Catholic Woman’s World, The, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. (M) Entertaining, not pietistic, short-stories, 2000-3000 
words; novelettes 5000-10,000; serials, 20-40,000. Domestic fea- 
ture articles 1500-3000. Florence E. Cox. lc, Pub. 

Extension Magazine, 360 N. Miichigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Dedicated to home missions and building up church membership 
in U. S. All articles, stories, and photos must have some con- 
nection with American scene. Most Rev. W. D. O’Brien. 1c, Acc. 

Franciscan Herald, 1434 W. Sist St., Chicago. (M) Articles on 
Negro Catholics from a contemporary. point of view and active 
Franciscan missions in China. Photos with articles and in series 
no smaller than 4x7. Fr. Sidan Potter, O.F.M. $1 to $3, Pub. 
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Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M) Occasional short stories. Articles 
of educational or vocational value to parents and teachers; 
hobbies, home libraries, handcrafts. Stories people or_insti- 
tutions ‘that have done good pieces of work. Photos. Rev. Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B. “ec, Ace. 


Light, 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) yar magazine 
of Cath. Truth Society. Articles on current Catholic affairs, 
hiographical or historical research. No fiction; no photos, Ed- 
ward L. Curran, Ic, Pub. 


Magnificat, (Sisters of Mercy), 131 Laurel St., Manchester, 
N. H. (M) By women for women. Literary short-stories some- 
times about children but written from adult point of view. Arti- 
oo — Catholic women of any era. Sister M. Ignatia. “ec 
to le cc 


Mary’s Messenger, Terryville, Conn. (M during school year.) 
Stories. Biographical and_ historical material from _high- school 
girls’ point of view. Fashion articles and craftwork for girls. 
Miss Margaret R. Sullivan. A newcomer paying %c to %c, Pub. 


_ Messenger of the Precious Blood, Carthagena, Ohio. (M) Fic- 
tion, articles, 2000-2500 words. Poetry. Rev. Charles J. Davitt, 
C.PP.S. “e, verse 25c¢ line, Pub. 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Road, New 
York (M) Moral fiction. General Cathclic articles, Rev. Chas. 
Mulally, S.J. le, poems $5 up, Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Canadian), 160 Wellesley 
Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada. (M) General articles and sto- 
ries under 3000 words. A little slow to report. Rev. J. Il. Ber- 
gin, S.J. $3 per M, Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, 100 East Price St., Philadelphia, Penn, (M) 
Illustrated articles of all types under 2500 words. %c, photos, 
6x9 or over $1, Acc. 

Month, The (Manresa Press), Roehampton, London S, W. 15, 
England. (M) Catholic literature in translation. World affairs 
from Catholic viewpoint. Rates by arrangement. 

New Catholic Herald, 67 Fleet Street, London E. C. 4, Eng. 
(M) Largest_Catholic newspaper. Likes reports of international 
interest in Catholic events, 750-1200 words, with photo. One 
pound on a square pink check, Pub. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. (M) Now an occasional 
free-lance market for news features and one or two column pics. 
May expand this autumn and offer a wider market. F, A. Fink, 
Assoc. Ed. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Pax, 181 E. 93rd St., New York. (M) Stories. Articles on 

music and art from Catholic point of view. Rev. Eckhard 
Koehle, O.S.B. $5 per M, verse 10c line, Pub. 
_ Preservation of the Faith, Holy Trinity Heights, Silver 
Springs, Md. (M)_ Philosophical and sermon-like articles. 
Poems. Contemporary affairs and Catholic welfare and how to 
preserve the Catholic faith are chief interests here. Rev. Joa- 
chim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T. 

Queen’s Work, 3742 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. (M) For 
older adolescents and young adults. Only articles of contempo- 
rary interest considered. No photos. Good stories with young 
ideas. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 1c, Pub. 

Register, The, 938 Bannock St., Denver, Colo. (W) Catholic 
newspaper published in 25 editions for various sections of the 
U. News coverage by correspondents. Buys_occasional fea- 
ture articles of Catholic initerest. Right Rev. Msgr. Matthew 
Smith. Rates by arrangement. 

Schoolmate, (Buechler Pub Co.) Bellville, Ill. Practically a 
closed market. 

Spirit, 386 4th_Ave., New York. (Bi-M-35) Organ of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. Publishes verse by mem- 
bers only. John Gilland Bruniri. 20c line, Pub. 

St. Anth M nger, 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Franciscan subjects for articles. Little space for general mate- 
rial. Good stories with only slight religious slant. Photos. 
Verse. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M. 1c, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. (M) Organ of Pas- 
sionist Order. Uses articles on Passionist missions and some 
general articles on U. S. affairs not necessarily about Catholic 
matters. Conditions of share-croppers, slum-dwellers, and people 
in need of service get publicity here. Short-stories under 3000 
words. Rev. Theophane Maguire, C.P. lc up, Acc. 

Standard, T. & G. Bldg., Hobart, Tasmania. (W) Southern- 
most Catholic newspaper. International Catholic news features. 
Photos. 

Stigmatine, 554 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. (M) Good 
fiction, Catholic Pee No articles, verse, or photos. Rev. 
Joseph P. Riley, C.P.S. Varied rates. 

Junior cali: Messenger, (Pflaum Pub. Co.) Grades 3-5. 
Stories 600 words; serials 3500-5000, 800-word installments. 
James Pflaum, ™% to 3c, serials $75, Acc. 

Our Little Messenger, (Pflaum Pub. Co.) Primary children. 
Brief stories. ‘2c up, Acc. 

Young Catholic Messenger, (Pflaum Pub. Co.) 124 E, Third 
St., Dayton, Ohio. (W) Grades 6-9. Stories under 1000 words; 
serials. No free-lance articles, as contract has been made with 
a ay A University of America to supply all its non-fiction. % 
to 3c, Acc. 


eee 
CATHOLIC ORDERS 


C.SS.R.—Redemptorist Fathers. 

C.M.—Congregation of the Mission of St. Vinicent de Paul, 
C.P.-—-Congregation of the Passion, 
C.P.S.—Stigmatine Fathers. 

C.S.S.—Congregation of the Holy Cross. 
C.S.P.—Congregation of St. Paul. 
M.S.SS.T.—Missionary Servants of the Holy Trinity. 
O.F.M.—Order of Friars Minor (of St. Francis). 
0.S.B.—Order of St. Benedict. 

O.M.I.—Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 
C.PP.S.—Society of the Precious Blood. 
S.J.—Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 
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| WHAT-—NO. REJECTION SLIPS! 


By GEORGE METCALF JOHNSON 


ODAY, when newsstands bend under their 

weight of magazines, and literary output 

has become a matter of mass production, 
the diplomatically worded rejection slip may 
be a necessary evil. Conditions were worse—far 
worse—a hundred years ago. Then rejected MSS. 
were not even returned, and even those accepted 
might fail to rate direct acknowledgment. Some 
editors apparently corresponded with contribu- 
tors only through the magazine itself. 

During the 1830’s there was published at 
Boston, literary center of the country, a pocket 
size magazine called Scientific Facts and Fam- 
ily Lyceum. The editor was Jerome V. C. Smith, 
M.D. Doctor Smith possessed a barbed wit 
which he delighted to use at the expense of un- 
successful authors to whom he often referred 
by their initials, or nom de plume if one was 
used. The following are illuminating samples: 

Remarks on the ‘Natural History of Man’’ are 
rather obscured by a hazy atmosphere. We like to 
have our communications so well arranged that it 
will not be necessary to carry a pocket compass to 
find the idea. 

MARCIA, it seems, is a lady. No one can more 
highly respect the ladies than ourselves, but, un- 
gallant as it seems, her scissorizings are inadmiss- 
ible. 

A. B. C. mistakes the object; we go upon the 
presumption that all our readers have learned the 
alphabet. Common sense is an invaluable treasure, 
and is to a writer what ballast is to a ship—it keeps 
them both from capsizing. 

S. J. is strangely operated on by a centrifugal 
force, that shoots him far beyond the mark. 

ScHooLs—The essay with this signature is mis- 
erable. If the writer is a public school teacher, he 
had better sell his estate and go to the Rocky 
Mountains immediately. 

NEBULOUS has selected the very cognomen we 
should have given him. He is prodigiously cloudy 
and mysterious. 


That’s telling the guy somethin’, Doc! 


G. S. S. The editor declines the publication of 
this paper for two reasons, viz.: in the first place, 
it is not worth the trouble; and in the second, criti- 


cal readers (there being no others) would be pro- 


voked to tell us so. 


Alex. Belmont, of T., might as well have sent 
his love as his SPECULATIONS. 


Mr. Thompson’s paper cannot be inserted with 
propriety. 

One wonders what improper topic Mr. T. se- 
lected. He must have been an indefatigable 
contributor, with a soul that rose above defeat, 
for his name appears often as a target. At last 
Doctor Smith let himself go . 


Mr. Thompson—We have had enough of this 
gentleman! Really he presumes to dictate. O for 


an act entitled an act for giving presumptuous liter- 

ary upstarts a hint—without being accused of rude- 

ness! 

Oh, Doctor! Rudeness? 

As long ago as 1834 did plagiarism rear its 
ugly head. But Doc Smith knew his onions. 
Witness— 

T. T. By some mishap your Manuscript, instead 
of being original, is an exact copy of page 205 of 
the Encylclopedia Americana. How remarkable it is 
that two writers should have had the same ideas, 
and expressed them in precisely the same English 
words. 


Even a hundred years ago editors suffered the 
exasperation of receiving MSS. improperly 
stamped. Dr. Smith’s comments carried a lurk- 
ing threat. 

R. C. Pay the postage, friend, next time, or we 


shall surely publish your ICONOGRAPHY, and that 
would throw all your friends into a bilious fever. 


And to a correspondent in Exeter, N. Hi— 


—should have been post-paid, without which we 
cannot see any manuscript in the right light. 


There were, alas, no typewriters. 


C. C. P. possesses a fund of useful knowledge, 
but it is almost impossible to decipher his hiero- 
glyphics. There are pages enough in his manu- 
script to make an almanac; but all the dragomen 
of Constantinople, in conclave assembled, would be 
discouraged with this production. 

To anxious authors, inquiring as to the fate 
of their brain children— 

Dr. Smith, of New Hampshire, must not be im- 
patient; he is by no means undervalued. His essay 
will appear in course. 

AN OBSERVER may rely upon seeing the crater 
opened directly, and woe to those who get scorched 
by the lava. : 

Mr. Page’s paper is safe. 

OrNIS will be served in turn. His whippoorwill 
need not be melancholy; poor bird, we shall not 
pluck its feathers off at present. 

The whippoorwill item, by the way, appeared 
in the following issue, so Doc might have been 
a trifle more encouraging. It was a naive little 
piece taking up slightly over half a page. 

Then, as now, hopeful contributors often 
wrote to the editor when submitting MSS. Oc- 
casionally one was quoted. 

SPECIMEN OF A LETTER: “‘Sir, the essay what ac- 
companies this was wrote in haste, but as it rests 
on the broad basis of past hopes and good wishes 
for future generations, I trust it will be placed in 
print. Nothing, sir, stimulates the youth as much as 
first impressions. My own recollections to excell in 
education, will be the last things what decay.” 
Note—We recommend leeches to be placed over 
the thickest parts of our erudite correspondent’s 
skull, at the expense of the town. 


Good old Doc! 
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The Author & Journalis: 


The Dell Publishing Co., 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, is launching a new romance magazine, the title 
not yet released. It will be under the editorship of 
Miss Hazel L. Berge and is in the market for stories 
of young romance and dramatic emotional problems 
of people under thirty. Stories will be written in first- 
person confession style, without sordidness and with 


happy endings and a psychological “‘lift.’’ The Dell 
Company pays 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


The California Highway Patrolman, after April 1, 
will be unde* new management and will be located 
at 1213 H St., Sacramento, Calif., writes Russell B. 
Tripp, editor-manager. “It is published by the Cali- 
fornia Association of Highway Patrolmen as a maga- 
zine of general public interest. It is devoted to the 
cause of public education for traffic safety and planned 
to carry to the motoring public information vital to 
the transportation life of California. For the first 
time, we will be in the market for fiction—short shorts 
of about 1000 words and serials running some six 
or eight installments of 1500 to 2000 words each, car- 
rying a moral or lesson in traffic safety. These may 
be straight fiction or, preferably, snappy fictionized 
factual material in which real names, dates, and 
places can be used, and, if possible, illustrated by 
photos or drawings. We are especially interested in 
stories dealing with motor travel and traffic conditions 
in California. Detective fiction with a traffic slant and 
a ‘crime doesn't pay’ moral may also be acceptable. 
We will report on manuscripts within a month and 
pay on acceptance at 1 cent a word. We will have 
no serious objection to matter sold and used elsewhere 
before, provided our rights to reprint are protected 
and complete data is furnished regarding prior pub- / 
lication. 1/ to 34 cent a word on this. $1 to $3 for 
photos illustrating the text, and drawings or diagrams, 
in proportion.’ 

St. Nicholas, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, has 
been bought from the Educational Publishing Corp. 
by Juliet Lit Stern, wife of J. David Stern, publisher 
of the Philadelphia Record. Publication will be sus- 
pended until September 1, when the new owner will 
continue it as a magazine for children between the 
ages of 9 and 14. 


Everyday Publishing Corp., 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York, is a new publishing house. ‘We are soliciting 
non-fiction manucripts of no less than 25,000 or more 
than 35,000 words in length of distinct mass appeal 
to the average man or woman, or both,” writes Wil- 
liam Thomas, publisher. ‘Please remember that our 
titles must be written in plain, everyday language, 
easily understood by the average man and woman. 
Our books sell for 50 cents in soft covers. We'll con- 
sider manuscripts on a royalty basis or buying them 
outright for $100 to $150.” 

Love Novel of the Month, 280 Broadway, New 
York, prefers novels of 45,000 words up, rather than 
40,000 to 50,000 as reported in our March issue. 
Miss Amita Fairgrieve, editor, states: “We do not 
jib at a 70,000 word novel, and 40,000 is really pretty 
short.” Good rates are paid on acceptance by this 
magazine of the Frank A. Munsey Co. group. 


Lu-Lu, 30 E 8th St., Chicago, has been discontinued. 


The Television Artists and Writers Guild, 1518 
W. Twelfth St., Los Angeles, Calif., is ready to con- 
sider material and ideas around which suitable tele- 
vision programs can be built. Howard E. Hill, presi- 
dent, writes: “The preferred length for one-act plays 
or serial episodes is twelve pages of telescript. Other 
program ideas should be planned to run about fifteen 
minutes. Casts should not exceed four players. As 
scene shifting is difficult, the unities of time, place 
and action must be observed. Keep the short-story 
rules of movement always in mind. See that every 
player action points toward the next move. Do not 
let a word creep into the dialog which does not ad- 
vance the plot. Bring in a narrative hook or surprise 
twist every dozen lines or less. Costumes and per- 
sonalities must be in contrast. Send only one com- 
plete episode of serials with a synopsis of the rest. 
Full return postage must be enclosed. Material ac- 
cepted will be put into production by the Television 
Artists and Writers Guild with a view toward presen- 
tation on W6XAO in Los Angeles. Since W6XAO 
is an experimental station, no pay can be made for 
telescripts at present. However, it is our purpose to 
have several completed programs ready for sponsor- 
ship as soon as commercial licenses are granted. 
When copies of the telescripts are sold, the authors 
will be paid royalties. We will also notify them when 
and where their scripts are produced whether com- 
mercially or experimentally and will report on the 
audience response. 


True Health Stories is announced as a new maga- 
zine by the Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. ‘‘As the name 
/ implies,” writes J. I. Rodale, managing editor, “we 
would like to have articles by individuals who have 
cured themselves, in unusual ways, of certain condi- 
tions of ill health, or if they know of any such cases 
of other people, they may wish to write about them. 
This would include articles where persons have im- 
proved their mental condition as well. We will pay 
one-half cent a word.”’ Payment presumably will be on 
publication. 


Detective Dime Novel, 280 Broadway, New York, 
is a new member of the Frank A. Munsey Co. group. 
The lead novel and novelette are written by arrange- 
ment, but a limited market is offered for short de- 
tective manuscripts. Paul Johnson is editor. Payment 
will be on acceptance at 1 cent a word. 


Your Guide Publications, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., 
New York, Jules Carter Saltman, editorial director, 
writes: ‘We find that despite the cooperation of your 
magazine, we have been unable to secure a sufficient 
number of manuscripts from free-lance writers for 
publication in Sex Guide, Marriage Guide, and For 
Married People Only. We can use a good deal of 
this material, and although writers begin at the rate 
of 14 cent per word, payable on acceptance, this rate 
will be increased as soon as we feel that the writer 
has our ‘slant.’ We will be glad to furnish sample 
copies of our magazines to any writer who feels that 
he can meet with our editorial requirements. We ask, 
however, that the writer requesting sample copies 
include a three-cent stamp to cover mailing. Other- 
wise, copies may be secured at any large newsstand.” 
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The Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, announces the establishment of ag eastern 
editorial chair. R. A. Palmer, editor, states: “Those 
of our authors located in that vicinity who are desirous 
of instant service, and who wish to discuss plots and 
policy, will be pleased to know that Mr. David Vern, 
associate editor, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, will be 
happy to give them every possible consideration. He 
will gladly give his recommendations and suggestions 
on any manuscript, plot, or idea, concerning our fic- 
tion magazines.” 

The Author & Journalist, True-Experience Editor, 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo., seeks first-person 
articles of 300 to 1000 words relating interesting, 
helpful and unique experiences in breaking into print; 
payment up to 1 cent a word, acceptance. Brief articles 
describing successful methods of marketing photo- 
graphs also are wanted. 

Radio and Television, 99 Hudson St., New York, 
edited by H. Gernsback, offers a market at 1/4 cent 
a word on publication for articles of 500 to 1000 
words on radio, television, and photo subjects. H. W. 
Secor is managing editor. 

Confession Novel of the Month, 280 Broadway, 
New York, is announced by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 
Contents are practically all arranged for, and little or 
no free-lance work will be considered. 


All-Novel Western, 67 W. 44th St., New York, is 
a new Ace Magazines periodical, edited by Harry 
Widmer. Short Western novels, 10,000 to 12,000 
words in length, with some woman interest, will be 
used at 1/4, cent a word, payable before publication. 

Fictioneers, Inc., the recently launched group of all- 
fiction magazines, should now be addressed at 522 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Woman's World has moved its editorial offices from 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, to Philadelphia. Sub- 
mitted material should be addressed to Miss Julia 
Shawell, Philadelphia Daily News, 22nd and Arch 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Masonic Observer, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, national monthly magazine of the fraternity, is 
seeking live correspondents in cities and towns 
throughout the United States. Applicants should have 
connection with the Masonic fraternity or Order of 
Eastern Star, either as members or sons or daughters 
of members. Those seeking appointments should apply 
- William A. Rutledge III, publisher, at above ad- 

ress. 

Romance, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, has been add- 
ed to the Fictioneers, Inc., group. It will use costume- 
adventure fiction, paying 1/4 cent a word on accept- 
ance. Kenneth White, editor of Black Mask and 
Dime Detective, is editor. 

Club Women’s Digest, 401 Berger Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, is a quarterly using domestic and feature 
articles. Mary S. Powell is editor. Rates are 1/, cent 
a word, on acceptance. 


Horace Brown is now editor of True, Fawcett mag- 


azine at 1501 Broadway, New York, succeeding Wil-. 


liam Corcoran. 

The Actor, San Francisco, California, a professional 
showman’s magazine, is changing its policy and will 
no longer need free-lance material. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy, 
kraft envelopes to mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, 
$1; for scripts folded once, 35 outgoing and 35 return, $1; 
for mss. folded twice, 50 outgoing and return, $1. 
Hammermill paper, 500 sheets light ee $1.25; medium 
weight, $1.60. Typewriter ribbon, 50c. A ribbon FREE on 
request with order over $2.50. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


4922 Center 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Typing @ Revision © Verse Criticism 


“Your work is beautifully done. 


Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical 
errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and un- 
climactic paragraphing), 30c per 1,000. Both, 60c. Special 
rates on book-lengths. Verse: typing, %c per line; criti- 


cism, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


IDEAS AND DOLLARS 


Make your spare time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. Develop your literary 
gifts. 

Our courses in writing short-stories, 
juveniles, verse, novels, articles, ete., are 
taught by a staff of literary experts, headed 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, well known critic 
and teacher. Many years of successful ex- 
perience. 

Our moderately-priced courses offer just 
what you want—constructive criticism, 
frank, practical advice, help in marketing. 

Send today for full particulars; also for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, A journal 
for All Who Write. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. AJ Springfield, Mass. 


PHONE TABOR 270! 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 
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TALENT SCOUT 


Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted 
for leading U. S. and European markets. Small 
reading fee covers thorough study of your mate- 
rial by author and editor of twenty years’ expe- 
rience. If it is salable, it is sold, my ten per 
cent commission deducted, and the reading fee 
returned with the check. If it falls short of 
marketable quality, the reading fee covers a 
complete criticism, pointing out where the mate- 
rial is at fault and showing you clearly just 
what you must do to put it in acceptable shape. 

This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage 
ambitious workers, even if they are rank be- 
ginners, but I don’t want “wishers.” If you 
feel you can write—if you have written some- 
thing you believe should sell—send it along at 
once. I'll sell it, or show you to your own 
satisfaction what is wrong and how to make it 
right. 

Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For 
Your Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that 
story in today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 
3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Il., 
is giving preference to shorter length short-stories— 
under 1800 words—and is likewise favoring tales of 
action and daring in which the leading character mani- 
fests predominant heroic qualities. Illustrations, in 
color, are in keeping with this adventure and thrill- 
ing type. I. M. Ryan, who assumed editorship at the 
beginning of the year, was a former Chicago news- 
paper reporter. 

Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., El- 
gin, Ill., has been unusually slow in reporting on 
manuscripts of late, requiring two months on much 
of the material submitted, but the editor, Florence B. 
Palmer, promises more prompt action in the future. 
This 16-page young people’s paper, in conjunction 
with two other of the Cook fiction periodicals, Boys’ 
World and Girls’ Companion, has been running a 
story of the Bible serial, by David R. Piper, since 
November, and will not complete it till September. 
This, and the front-page picture cover, greatly reduce 
the available space for fiction, both shorts and serials. 


The editor of the three story papers issued by the 
Augsburg Publishing House, 425 South Fourth 
Street, Minneapolis—Our Young People, Children’s 
Friend, and Little Folks, reports that he “is loaded 
with material’ for all these publications, and ‘‘com- 
pletely supplied for some time.” 

Boy Life, Standard Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Maud V. Rouse, editor, reports: “We're 
stocked up with stories and serials.” 


Young People’s Paper and Sunday School World, 
American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, request all contributors to refrain ab- 
solutely from enclosing loose stamps for return post- 
age, but to include an addressed stamped envelope 
with all submitted manuscripts. 


Outwitting Handicaps should now be addressed at 
12716 Tuller Ave., Detroit, Mich. Editor Harry E. 


BEST HELPS FOR POETS 


Supreme _ Versification Course, $2.50. Patterns For 
Poetic Thought, $1. Classical, Modern Meters, $1. 
Sonnet Origins, Variations, 75c. Refrains, Tail Rhymes, 
Envois, 50c. Figurative anguage, 50c. Profit With 
Poetry, $1.25. Famous Calligraphs Anthology (good 
low cost publicity), 50c. All poetry constructively 
criticized, corrected. Publishing help. Send orders, 
poems, inquiries (return postage). 


ANTON J. ROMATKA 
Street New York, N. Y. 


Smithson writes: “We are in the market for in- 
formative 500 to 1000-word articles that will con- 
tribute a practical, inspirational uplift to the physical 
and mental welfare of the sick, the bedridden and the 
crippled—material outlining money-making plans, 
care of the sick room; appetizing menus for the in- 
valid’s tray; how to be happy though ill; how-to- 
make-it descriptions of sick room or health appli- 
ances and gadgets helpful to the bedridden and crip- 
pled. We also want feature articles on how to turn 
physical adversity into cash and health. Personal re- 
covery stories of 1500 to 2000 words told in first 
person are sought, also interviews with prominent 
people on their health philosophies, 1,000 to 1,500 
words.”’ Rates are 14, cent a word on acceptance. 


25 W. 3rd 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS from SCREEN SALES 


War brings an urgent quest for outstanding 


tories f i ] : 
ee eee The Buzza Company, Minneapolis, greeting card 


publisher, announces that R. C. Allman is no longer 
employed by that company and that selection of senti- 
ment material is now made at the Minneapolis studio. 

Pacific Sportsman, 580 Market St., San Francisco, 
has resumed publication after a suspension of four 
months writes Roy M. McDonald, who is now editor. 
A correspondent notifies us that payment is made only 
in subscriptions and extra copies of the magazine. 


Swappers Friend, 311 W. Front St., Mount Morris, 
Ill., publishes a column, “With the Amateur Poets,” 
A. T. Green, Jr., editor. No payment is made but 
POETS: Send self-addressed _ stamped enve- “dollars and other prizes are given monthly in con- 

lope for 1940 PRIZE PROGRAM; tests.” 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. : , rn 
of HELP Aviculture, Progress-Bulletin Publishing Co., Po- 
s S ($1 each) contain- mona, Calif., official organ of the Avicultural Society 
ing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. of America, uses 1000 to 2500 word articles, news 
est to foreign cage and aviary bird breeders, but offers 
no payment, states Halley Stewart, editor. 


I want good originals, published novels, and 
professionally produced plays. Also, I am 
looking for book-length manuscripts for both 
publication and filming. 


Send for my booklet TODAY 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215 Dept. 6 
Established 1919 


702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
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Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Charles Tepper, of the staff, writes? ‘I am 
in the market for small, unusual, interesting items on 
love and family. My requirements can be filled with 
the items that writers and readers stumble upon in 
their readings. It is possible to hunt them syste- 
matically. My material is divided into three groups: 
celebrities living, celebrities dead, unknown. 25, 50, 
100 words will do: Examples: 


Herbert Hoover proposed to his wife by cable- 


gram from Australia. She accepted with a “Yes.” 
Polish Count took his lady love sleigh-riding in 
summer time upon tons of sugar dumped on the 
roads to take the place of snow. 
The mighty Napoleon did not merely propose 
marriage to Josephine; he begged it on his knees. 
Nothing is too simple or complex. I will need 
twenty a week. Payment, $1 minimum on acceptance. 
State source and page. Possible sources: Screen maga- 
zines, all magazines, biographies, history, newspaper 
morgues, clippings, old and new. Send self-addressed 
stamped envelope for complete samples.” 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, P. O. Box 4005, 
Place D’Armes Postal Station, Montreal, Canada, R. 
S. Kennedy, editor, in calling attention to a misstate- 
ment of his requirements, says, “I not only want 
short-stories of standard lengths but I use short fea- 
turettes of from 600 to 1500 words with good photo- 
graphs. These can be on any subject about which a 
full-fledged feature article could be written, provided 
that it is interesting and lends itself to condensation. 
The most important things for these are attention- 
compelling, interesting pictures which are usually 
made up in two or three 2-inch column layout.” 
Rates are $4 a column on publication. 


Click, 400 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Elliott Cur- 
tiss, editor, in answering a criticism contained in our 
March issue, assures us that the condition of slow 
reports is a thing of the past. He writes: “We en- 
deavor to and have succeeded for the past six months 
in reporting either the acceptance or the rejection of 
cartoon roughs within the week they are received. So 
far as photographs are concerned, we are doing our 
level best to inform contributors as quickly as it is 
humanly possible whether or not we can use the 
material. There have been a few cases where we have 
held seasonal material for a while, anticipating its 
use at the proper time of year. But once again we say 
that this is the exception rather than our customary 
method of doing business.” 


World Astrology Magazine, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York, R. C. Roberts, editor, writes that only 
material which has been written by informed and ex- 
perienced astrologers is used. 


AGNES M. REEVE GLENN R. WEBSTER 
BEGINNING WRITERS, Struggling with 
fundamentals— 


PROFESSIONALS, Working toward better 
markets— 


ESTABLISHED AUTHORS, Seeking a re- 
liable agent— 


We Offer You expert professional aid in 
plot, structure, and characterization; 
develop your writing technique; place 
your material with publishers. 


JUVENILE MATERIAL A SPECIALTY 
(Send for Catalogue) 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 


How to Sell 
To The Slicks 


Having been asked by many correspondents 
to give them concrete advice on “‘slanting’’ for 
the first-class markets, I have had reprinted one 
of my own published stories, which appeared 
in The Woman's Home Companion, together 
with a thorough explanatory analysis showing, 
step by step, how the plot was conceived and 
built up and the story written. 


If you wish to try for the great smooth-paper 
markets, this reprint, some 14,000 words in 
length, is yours for the asking—but if you send 
along a stamp or two to help with the expense 
I shall think you a very generous person. 


Later on I may issue such reprints of other 
stories of mine, of different types, published in 
leading magazines, but because of the consider- 
able expense involved (about 15c each) I can- 
not definitely commit myself. 


And if Rig ee help with your own writing, 
send for page FREE booklet. ‘“‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE.”’ My clients are 
represented in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,’’ ‘‘quality,’’ and ‘ — Established some 20 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than 
anyone in my field—for my own work has ap- 
peared in leading magazines, and I am able to do 
for myself what I offer to do for others. (Own 
sales representatives in New York.) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
Box 632, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS 


32 Page Book—Special, only 10c per copy postpaid 
64 PAGE BOOKS—1l5c EACH POSTPAID 

PocketRhymingDictionary Book of Humorous 

Book of Synonyms Limericks 

How to Write Short Stories Grammar Self Taught 

Book of Similes How to Write Advertising 

How to Write Poetry 

and Amusing 


Writing for the Market Punctuation Self Taught 
BISON RESEARCH SERVICE, Buffalo—B3, Minn. 


Radio Script Writer’s Service 


There is a steady demand for 15- and 30-minute radio 


plays. Put your short stories in dialogue form and send 
to us for expert criticism, technical advice and marketing 
suggestions. 


$1.50 for 15-minute script $2.00 per 30-minute script 
CHARLES E. WORES 


1015 Corona NORA WORKS Denver, Colo. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 21 YEARS 


Novels, short stories, books, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts marketed. Editing, re- 
vision, criticism, ghost writing. Beginners wel- 
comed. Specialists in handling hard-to-sell manu- 
scripts. Write now for complete information re- 
garding our resultful service. 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, 
570 Lexington Ave. at 51st, 


Inc. 
New York City 


PACIFIC COAST AUTHORS 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Fast service to those who live west of Chicago. 
Carbon and duplicate outside pages free. Minor 
corrections. 16 or 20-lb bond as _ preferred. 
Scripts mailed flat. 35c per thousand words. 


FRANK A. MILLER 
869 Hayes Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . articles . . serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 
766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


@ - ED BODIN 


Ed Bodin, age 45, author, editor —and 
agent for past ten years, formerly with 
publishers of Collier’s, American and Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, sells to all markets, 
slick or pulp. He has three classifications 
of clients: Professional, Semi-Professional 
and Selected Apprentice. He averages more 
than 100 sales a month. 

He sells no course. He is interested only in authors 
who can sell—not those who want to learn how to write. 
His +4 of sales of manuscripts handled is the 
highest in the field. Your manuscript will be either 
submitted to editors, or returned to you with sug 
tions to revise or destroy—and with reasons why. rite 
before gneuttne. for you must be classified and ac- 
cepted first. 


1107 Broadway, New York City 


Sell 
Your S tories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other ad- 
vantages of successful writing. This natural 
result of your work may be yours if you are 
properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 

You too will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


The A. & J. Simplified 
reel 
& 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Please send me ‘“‘The Way Past the Editor” and 


information about 8S. T. C. training. No cost 
or obligation. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Tourist’s Calendar, 714 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., uses illustrated articles describing 
events and points of interest to tourists, also short 
features and cartoons. It features a state-by-state calen- 
dar of events, festivals, fishing openings, sporting 
events, etc. R. E. Neprud is editor. Rates are not at 
hand. 

Young America, 32 E. 57th St., New York, pub- 
lished for young people of 8 to 18 years, now re- 
quires short-stories of about 2000 words. No material 
will be considered that requires more than a minimum 
of cutting or adding. No serials are accepted. Win- 
throp Brubaker is editor. Payment is 1 cent word, on 
acceptance. 

The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago, T. 
Otto Nall, editor, notified a contributor that ‘‘de- 
mands on our space are heavy, and most of the con- 
tents of our paper must be written in the office or on 
assignment. Our policy is to pay on publication rather 
than acceptance. However, we ordinarily publish 
articles fairly soon after they have been accepted.” 
Rate of payment is 1/4 cent a word. 

Shards, Augusta, Ga., poetry magazine, has been 
discontinued because of the death of its editor, Con- 
stance Deming Lewis. 

The Better Home, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn., a quarterly edited by Elizabeth Denmark, uses 
short-stories and articles up to 3000 words and edi- 
torials up to 900 words, for which it pays 14 cent 
a word, on acceptance. Rates paid for poetry are 
slightly higher. _ 

The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, ‘has no provision in its budget for the purchase 
of manuscripts,” wrote Merton S. Heiss, managing 
editor, to a contributor. 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, Techny, 
Ill., is a monthly Catholic family magazine published 
by the Society of the Divine Word. It seeks short- 
stories of wholesome nature, 1000 to 2000 words in 
length, and suitable verse, paying 14 to 1 cent a word 
on acceptance; verse, 5 to 10 cents per line. Frederick 
M. Lynk, S.V.D., editor, should be addressed at 365 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Pacific Geographic Magazine, Kohl Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, is out of business, and mail addressed to it is 
returned unclaimed by the post office. 

The Wheel, a proposed poetry magazine, has 
changed its address from 309 E. 23rd St., New York, 
to 304 E. 6th St. 

eee 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Scribner's Commentator, 654 Madison Ave., New 
York, announces a prize article contest for college 
students. First prize is a job with Scribner's Commen- 
tator, second is $200, third $50, and there are six- 
teen prizes of $25 each. Articles may be upon any 
subject; maximum length, 3000 words. Awards will 
be based upon suitability for publication in Scribner's 
Commentator. Manuscripts may be submitted at any 
time up to the closing date, June 1, 1940, by under- 
graduate students in any American college or uni- 
versity. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, an- 
nounces a series of $2500 awards for manuscripts to 
be published in a new series of books to be called 
“Life in America.” Manuscripts will be considered at 
any time. The announcement states: ‘‘A prize-winning 
manuscript may be the life story of a man or woman 
of any profession, business, or occupation whatsoever. 
It may be written in the first person by the subject of 
the book, it may be the biography of someone of this 
or an earlier generation, or it may deal with some 
important aspect of America as expressed in the lives 
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of its people. The only qualification is that it shall 
definitely contribute to the understanding of our coun- 
try by presenting a true and vivid account of life in 
America.” It is suggested that any applicant for a 
prize submit an outline and partial manuscript of not 
less than 5000 words for editorial advice and prelimi- 
nary Opinions as to its eligibility. This procedure is 
optional, however. To each author whose manuscript 
is chosen for publication in the series, Houghton 
Mifflin will pay $2500 on acceptance. Half of this 
sum will be an outright award; the other half will 
be an advance against royalties, which will be paid 
at the rate of 10 per cent of the retail price of the 
book for the first 2500 copies sold; 12!/ per cent 
for the next 2500; and 15 per cent thereafter. All 
rights in each prize-winning book are to be assigned 
to Houghton Mifflin, but with the understanding that 
the author is to receive 85 per cent of the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of first serial, foreign, dramatic, 
motion picture or radio rights, and 50 per cent of the 
net proceeds from the sale of the second serial rights 
or from the sale of the work to a book club or simi- 
lar organization. Writers intending to submit manu- 
scripts should send to the Life-in-America Editor for 
an application blank. 


Stanford University announces a fifth competition 
for awards in dramatic writing, sponsored by the 
Dramatists’ Alliance. They include: the Maxwell An- 
derson Award for Verse Drama (a guaranty of pre- 
sentation at Stanford University and $200); the 
Etheredge Award in Prose Comedy (presentation and 
$200); the Gray Award in Dramatic Criticism (pre- 
sentation of the assay at the third Dramatists’ Assem- 
bly and $50), and the McGaw Award for Dramatic 
Sketches (presentation and $50). An entrance fee of 
$1 for the first entry and 50 cents for additional en- 
tries is required. Aspirants should send for registra- 
tion sheet which contains full conditions and must be 
submitted with entry. Closing date for submission, 
May 1, 1940. Address Proctor for Drama Awards, 
English Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


The National Broadcasting Company is offering 
weekly prizes of $100 until further notice for best 
ideas or bright sayings submitted, the winning entries 
to be acted out by “Baby Snooks” and ‘Daddy’ on 
the “Good News of 1940” program. Address Baby 
Snooks, Hollywood, Calif. 

The Coach House Theatre, Oconomowoc, Wis., an- 
nounces that the Marjorie Montgomery Ward Baker 
award of $300 will be made for the best comedy 
produced on its stage during the summer of 1940. 
The award is in addition to all royalties accruing from 
the sales of any rights: The competition closes April 
15, 1940, and plays post or express marked after that 
date will not be considered. A decision on at least 
two and no more than four manuscripts available for 
production will be reached by the Council of the 
Award before June 15, 1940. The eventual winner 
will be announced during the third week of August, 
1940. Three-act comedies, farces, or comedy-dramas 
are eligible. MSS. must be typed, double-spaced, and 
should not be less than 85 pages or more than 125 
pages in length. No scenarios accepted. MSS. must 
bear a pseudonym below the title and should be ac- 
companied by a separate envelope, with the pseu- 
donym on outside of envelope, containing author's 
correct name and address. Plays not found available 
will be returned by express collect. 


“Win-It,” 618 Homer St., Vancouver, B. C., (25 
cents a copy) announced as Canada’s contest maga- 
zine, offers prizes totaling $40 for Canada and $40 
for the United States for last lines for a limerick, also 
nine other contests in the fields of short short-stories, 
snapshots, etc. Entry blanks from the magazine are 
required. 
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THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Meets Writers In June 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 
@ A limited number of promising writers will 
be accepted for instruction. 


@ Two weeks of intensive laboratory work if 
fiction writing covering the short story will be 
given between June 10 and June 22, inclusive. 
Fee $30.00, exclusive of living expenses. 


Discussion of technique and current markets 
will be combined with personal criticism of 
manuscripts. 


Beginners of promise and experienced writers 
with problems on their hands are invited. 


Recreational opportunities are available at mod- 
est rates—swimming, golf, riding, etc. 


College credit for English granted if applicant 
is eligible and if he enrolls for it. 


Application for admission must be approved in 
advance. 
For detailed information, write to— 


PROF. M. D. CLUBB, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Manuscripts Typed 
Neatly and accurately 
Personal interest taken in all work. 
30c per 1,000 words includes minor corrections 
if requested, carbon copy and duplicate outside 
sheets. Quality bond paper. Mailed flat. 
BLANCHE MYRES 
1117 Pennsylvania St. Denver, Colorado 


Do You Know These Facts ? 


An airplane can stall while its engines are 
running. 

An ice boat can sail faster than the wind. 

A train will be stopped if air is discharged 
from the brake pipe line. 

It is unsafe to stow cargo too low in a 
ship. 

A gasoline engine takes fuel into each 
cylinder on the suction stroke, but a Diesel 
engine does not. 


ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THESE TERMS? 
Bilge, bollard, bolster, burble, dihedral, hy- 
poid, pantograph, poop. 
If You Touch on Transportation, 
Take Advantage of My Experience. 
RALPH H. SHEPARD 


416 East 106th St. New York, N. Y. 


Information and checking service. 


TYPING and EDITING 


Rates Reasonable 
C. W. Bleecker, Scott City, Kansas 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Camay is offering $31,000 in Cash Prizes! 
Crisco is offering $20,000 in Cash Prizes! 
Drene is offering $14,000 in Cash Prizes! 


In the last Crisco Contest, Shepherd Students 
won 48 of the 200 FIFTY DOLLAR AWARDS 
and 1 of the 2 FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
AWARDS. 


YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! THE SHEPHERD PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST 
TECHNIQUE WILL BRING YOU THE SECRETS 
OF WINNING THAT ARE WINNING FOR 
AMERICA’S BIGGEST WINNERS! 


FREE HELP! 


As a forétaste, I offer you a gift copy of the 
newest Shepherd Bulletin. It will bring you 
the finest winning help procurable for the 
Crisco, Camay and Drene Contests; 84 WIN- 
NING ENTRIES, WINNING IDEAS, WINNING 
TIPS, WINNING WORDS, WINNING PHRASES, 
WINNING SECRETS. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. 
Simply ask for “the free Bulletin.” 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE SCRIPT No. 1 


Has been prepared by William Lewis King to help radio 
writers give their radio scripts professional tone. Gives 
basic facts on dialogue writing, interest factors, sound 
effects, sound directions, voice directions, casting, lay-out 
and other essentials to professional type plays. Helps 
writers avoid the mistakes that stamp them as _ novices, 
$1 postpaid. 


WILLIAM LEWIS KING 
1541 Fargo Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


The —Author & Journalist 


Dodd, Mead and Company in conjunction with 
Street and Smith offer $2000 for the best Western 
Story of not less than 60,000 words submitted before 
July 1, 1940. The winning manuscript will be guar- 
anteed immediate serial and book publication. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to either Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 449 Fourth Ave., New York, or Street and 
Smith, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, with a letter 
entering them in the Silver Star-Western Story Maga- 
zine Competition. 

Pontiac Owners’ Magazine, Manz Corporation, Chi- 
cago, is conducting two monthly contests—one for the 
most interesting photographs which show any Pontiac 
of any year, and one for photographs which show a 
1940 Pontiac of any model. First prize in each di- 
vision is $15, second prize $10, and there are five 
third prizes of $5 each. Beatrice Roblee, of the staff, 
states: “It is our idea to run this contest for as long 
as our readers are interested.” 

True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York, of- 
fers a song-poem contest open to amateurs. Poems on 
any theme may be submitted, in length up to 36 lines. 
The winning poem will be set to music by Sam Cos- 
low, and will be published on a royalty basis. Other 
prizes ranging from $100 to $5 are offered. An entry 
blank published in the May issue of True Confessions 
must accompany contributions. 

True Story Magazine, Chanin Bldg., New York, is 
offering ten prizes of $1000 each and thirty of $500 
for best confession stories submitted by April 30, 
1940. Stories may range from 2500 to 50,000 words. 


Camay Soap, Box 778, Cincinnati, Ohio, is offering 
seven daily prizes of $100 each for thirty days 
(March 25 to May 3 inclusive, exclusive of Saturdays 
and Sundays) with a grand prize of $10,000, for 
best completions within 25 words of the sentence, 
“I like the new improved Camay because .. .”” En- 
tries must include three Camay wrappers or fac- 
similes. 


ATTENTION YOUNG HOPEFULS 


Work with a man who is now hitting mar- 
kets in both fiction and non-fiction fields, 
and who is associate editor of the college 
magazine, THE UNDERGRAD. My rates are 
75c per thousand words to five thousand, 
50c thereafter. Special rates for novelettes 
and novel lengths. Service includes criticism 
and, in outstanding instances, rewriting. 
Write 
WILLIAM DEAN COLDIRON 

717 Lincoln Street, Hoquiam, Washington 


PREPARE YOUR OWN MANUSCRIPTS 
If you wish to give your work that professional ap- 
earance, you need our booklet. ‘‘Correct Manuscript 
a on gel covers all details of typing technique, 
material arrangement, punctuation rules, and secre- 
tarial methods. Approved — pages and text arrange- 
ment shown pag 
Only Fifty "ate. Postpaid 
Writers’ Service Association 

3746 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Hlinois 
Information and checking service. Rates on request. 


NAHMA VACATION SCHOOL 


Writers, Artists and Photographers 
August 11 to 24 


An unique summer school located in a typical 
lumbering village in the Hiawatha National 
Forest of Upper Michigan. 


COURSES 


Photography—Wallace Kirkland, Jean Mowat, 
Ormal I. Sprungman and Marion Strahl. 


Fiction — Frank Bunce, short story; Arnold 
Mulder, novel; Mary Dickerson Donahey, 
juvenile fiction. 


Poetry—Peter DeVries. 


Non-Fiction — Lucy Rogers Hawkins, news- 
paper writing and publicity; Edwin Baird, 
fact detective writing; and Sam Thorn, na- 
ture study and writing. 


Other Subjects— Howard Thomas, painting; 
Barton Rees Pogue, dramatic speech. 


Visiting Lecturers—Margaret Culkin Banning, 
novelist; Joe Mitchell Chapple, lecturer; 
Stewart H. Holbrook, author; Don Bolt, 
news commentator; and others. 


Recreation — Golf, fishing, swimming, tennis, 
hiking, nature study and sightseeing trips. 
Nahma is situated on Lake Michigan and is 
a popular haven for hay fever sufferers. 
Low Rates. 


Write to BERNARD J. TOBIN, Registrar 
Nahma, Michigan 
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We strive always to make our clients’ work 
not easy—but fun. There is nothing easy about 
writing successfully but there is a joy and satis- 
faction to be had which few other professions 
can offer. We try to make our work with clients 
firm but not harsh, exacting but not discourag- 
ing, and above all resultful. That’s why COM- 
FORT clients know the fun of writing. 

Send for your FREE copy of the Market- 
Propensity Test, designed to show your most 

congenial and best paying mar- 
kets. Mail a postcard TODAY. 

No obligation. 

Wie 


COMFORT Writer's Service 


107 N 8th St., Dept. 447 St. Louis, Mo. 


of my story’s sale came to me with a delightful surprise. I 
appreciate your patience and persistence.’’ 
“It is really swell working with you. 
to be complicated and technical, 


Send for our FREE Market-propensity Test! A postcard will do. 


Week after week more of our beginning clients achieve their 
first sale and prove that they can write for publication. We 
also help professionals to find their best markets and improve 
their work. 

“‘Am tickled to think you were able to sell my story. That 
means a lot tome. It does something to a beginner’s ambition. . .’’ 
*Altadena, Calif. ‘‘I was delighted. Having worked with in- 
structors, collaborators and such I found most of them rather a 
hard-boiled lot. I have come to the conclusion that some of them 
are human after all. . .”” *Minneapolis, Minn. . it awoke 
something forgotten in me. The kinks of fear and uncertainty 
are gone from my mind. . .”’ *Crystal City, Mo. ‘Thanks. 
Other than that there is very little left for me to say. You can 
understand that feeling after having sold my first story...” 
*Zanesville, Ohio. 

“I’ve had fun and much profit from working with you... 
*Bloomington, Ill. ‘‘A red letter day for me! That sale was 
all I needed really to put me to work. Thank you so much!’’ 
* Washington, D. C. ‘‘You’re making this work highly inter- 
esting and more than a little fun. . .”” *Cut Bank, Mont. ‘‘News 


” 


*Stephenville, Tex. 
I thought it was going 


but I enjoy it.’’ *Houston, 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 
Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago, is interested in short ideas having to do with 
personnel relations, public relations, office short cuts, 
promotion ideas, or unusually good business method 
ideas, for its departments, “Human Relations in Busi- 
ness,” and “Systems in Business Management Ideas.” 
If pictures accompany the items, an additional allow- 
ance, beyond the $5 paid for each item, is usually 
made for illustrations. Explains Eugene Whitmore, 
editor, “We are not particularly interested in items 
about retail procedure, as we have very few subscribers 
in the retail field.” 

Automotive Retailer, 30 E. 20th St., New York, 
announces the appointment of Harry F. Michaelson 
as editor, taking the place of John Ashenhurst. This 
publication in tabloid newspaper style uses news items 
and merchandising stories on auto parts stores. It is 
designated a “National Publication for Volume 
Buyers.” Payment is 1c a word after publication. 

Paint, Oil & Chemical Review, 537 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, reports that files are crowded and room 
is scarce. E. K. Jagers is editor. 

King Coal, Castania Bldg., Asheville, N. C., is a 
new monthly coal trade journal starting publication 
with the April issue. Henry Brown is the publisher. 

National Provisioner, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, announces that John B. Grey, who has been 
with the magazine fifteen years, has been appointed 
editor to succeed Paul Aldrich, who has edited the 
publication for 37 years. Mr. Aldrich will remain as 
president of the publication. 

Department Store Economist, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, has given up its “Personality Parade’ page. 
Last pictures for this feature appeared in the March 
10 issue. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, Ohio, gives its regu- 
lar rates as 16c per inch, paying for pictures as space. 
This ordinarily gives a very small return for pictures. 
Findley M. Torrence, editor, explains that his budget 
does not allow much to be spent for “camera views.” 

General Transportation, which has been published 
by the R. L. Polk Co., Detroit, Mich., has been dis- 
continued, and all the material on hand awaiting pub- 
lication has been returned by F. J. McGinnis, of the 
direct mail division. 

The Spice Mill, 106 Water St., New York, is in- 
terested in securing representatives in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles to send in news items and feature 
stories in the trades covered—coffee, tea, and spices. 
Those qualified should write to Bernard B. Salamon, 
advertising manager. 


——A High Average of Results—— 


Writers working with Tooker help have sold to a 
wide variety of fields—books, quality magazines, 
smooth sheets, pulps, syndicates, juvenile weeklies. 
Stories revised by me, or written during Personal 
Collaboration, have appeared, or will appear, in 
Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, This Week, Physi- 
cal Culture Blue Book, Christian Science Monitor, 
to name only a few. A trial will convince you why 
my clients are so often successful. Short stories 
$1.00 (sales and treatment consideration). Short- 
shorts (under 2,000 words) fifty cents. Or send 
Stamp for folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. A 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


tions. Contributions to more than 95 publications, 
from leading slicks through most of the pulp groups. 


“PLOT SCIENTIFIC’! 


Is the title of the latest book by Wycliffe A. 
Hill, author of the famous “Plot Genie.” It 
was a $25.00 plotting course—now a $3.00 book, 
with nothing omitted. Rush your order for a 
copy of “Plot Scientific’ today and for the 
$3.00 we will also give you your choice of any 
one of Mr. Hill’s $1.00 books FREE. Titles of 
these $1.00 books are:—‘‘That Narrative Hook,” 
“Coloring Your Dialogue,’ “How To Make Your 
Characters Real,” ‘‘How To Slant Your Stories,” 
“How To Write A Novel,” “How To Write A 
Non-Fiction Book” and “Plot Blockout Forms.” 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 
Furthern information upon request. 


THE TECHNIQUE 
OF SALABLE FICTION 


A basic course in Story Writing by 
Willard E. Hawkins, editor of The 
Author & Journalist. 


This pocket-sized volume contains the first 
twelve lessons of The Student Writer series, 
which aroused so much enthusiasm among 
readers when they ran serially in The Author 
& Journalist. “The opening chapter, ‘The Short- 
Story Fomula,’ alone is worth the price,” writes 
one author. “Chapter V on the Subconscious 
Mind is a whiz,” writes another; “really full of 
meat.” 
Practical—Compact—Fundamental 
128 pages—paper bound—$1.00 postpaid 

Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 


How to WRITE FOR FUN and PROFIT 
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«| This series, by the editor of The Author & ournalist, a in the September, 1938, pone. The first twelve lessons 
¥ are now available in book form under the Fs “The Technique of Salable Fiction.’ e purpose is to discuss funda- 


XVIII—THE FICTION PREMISE 


Several recent lessons of this series have been con- 
cerned with the necessity for avoiding unbelievable, 
unlikely, and coincidental developments in fiction. 
It is to be hoped that the principles involved have been 
fully driven home; otherwise this present lesson will 
cause confusion. For now we are going to deal with 
cases in whéch it is permissible to employ not only 
coincidences but even improbable, unlikely, and im- 
possible happenings. 

By permissible, we imply a use which does not seri- 
ously mar the credibility of the story. 

The permission is based upon this principle: If the 
reader can be induced to accept as an initial premise 
the incredible feature on which the story is based, he 


it is limited in field. The author, in effect, says: 


To be more specific: In a fairy story, the author by 
inference, says: “Suppose there lived such beings as 
fairies, gnomes, witches, wizards, and that magic and 
sorcery existed as actual phenomena, these incidents 
could then take place.” And the reader, in effect, says: 
“All right, let’s suppose. Now bring on your adven- 
tures—and make them good!” 

In a weird or occult story, the author says: ‘““Assum- 
ing the existence of ghosts, werewolves, vampires, and 
the like, a person who became involved with such 
entities might go through such-an-such experiences.” 

In a pseudo-scientific story, the author suggests: 
“Assuming that there is a fourth dimension, and that 
a way to enter it from this third-dimensional world 
could be devised, here are logical things that could 
happen.” Or: “Assuming that the planets might be 
visited by space-ships of the future, here are events 
which might transpire on Mars, Venus, or Gany- 
mede.” Or: “Granting that a man could make himself 
invisible, he might go through the following experi- 
ences.” 

What this amounts to, in a sense, is an arbitrary 
extension of the “rules of the game.” Sometimes, in 
order to provide additional thrills, poker players an- 
nounce that certain cards are “wild.” A deuce of 
spades is a deuce of spades and no power on earth 
can make it anything else in reality; but if the play- 
ers have agreed to play “‘deuces wild,” then the player 
fortunate enough to get this deuce of spades may call 
it the ace of hearts, the queen of diamonds, or any- 
thing else needed to fill out his hand. 

Similarly the fundamental rule of fiction is that it 
must mirror real life—must be based upon natural 
laws as we know them. But if the author at the outset 


€] mentals of fiction technique from a sranloeint that will prove helpful to the professional as well as the beginner. 


announces that he is playing by a modified set of 
rules—in which fairies or ghosts exist, or interplane- 
tary travel is regarded as feasible—then the story may 
be written accordingly—provided the reader accept: 
the new rules. 

Not every reader is willing, or temperamentally 
able, to do this. Some readers find it easy to accept 
impossible premises. Like the white queen in “Alice 
Through the Looking Glass,” they can readily perform 
the feat of believing ‘‘six impossible things before 
breakfast.” Some, however, cannot. In fact, the pro- 
portion of readers who enjoy stories in which the 
rules are changed is fairly small. (Just as the wild 
games rarely appeal to real poker players.) A realisti- 
cally minded reader, instictively opposed to belief in 
the supernatural, is unlikely to accept a story involv- 


F will accept the developments which logically grow ing that topic, no matter how insinuatingly the author 
: # out of it. presents it. A reader who cannot conceive of anything 
qt. The story involving an incredible premise requires as fanciful as the fourth dimension, or who is con- 
: i definite cooperation from the reader. As a consequence, _vinced that the other planets can never be visited, will 


not be attracted by pseudo-scientific fiction. 


bf Suppose this incredible situation were to exist, then Acceptance of fanciful or highly imaginary fictional 
ae such-and-such incidents would logically follow from premises to a certain extent is probably based upon 
f it.” If the reader is temperamentally able to grant 4 desire to believe. The child enjoys reading about 
hi the supposition, he will in all probability enjoy the fairies not merely as long as he believes in them, but 
4 story. even while he still wishes he could believe in them. 


This permission to employ the incredible, as long 
as the rest of the story flows logically from it, extends 
naturally to coincidences. As developing incidents, co- 
incidences are “out” in any kind of fiction; but they 
may serve as the basic premise. 

A popular novel of some years ago, ‘“The Masque- 
rader,”” by Katherine Cecil Thurston, was based upon 
the coincidence of a man meeting his exact double and 
inducing the double to take his place in the world. A 
more unlikely coincidence than the meeting of doubles 
is difficult to imagine, yet the novel was satisfactorily 
convincing. Why? 

For one thing, the meeting involved no question of 
cause and effect. It was the opening incident of the 
story—it was the cause out of which the resulting 
action grew. Later on in the yarn, it would have had 
to be the effect of what had gone before. In other 
words, it would have had to result from previous 
causes—an impossibility, since a coincidence is some- 
thing which results from no apparent cause. But by 
making it her premise, the author avoided this 
dilemma. The meeting generated the story. 

This may be taken as an illustration of the manner 
in which coincidence, or other unlikely happening, 
may be employed without serious detriment. Never- 
theless, beginning a story with an unlikely happening 
is not to be recommended as a general practice. Just 
as some readers cannot accept an occult or a pseudo- 
scientific premise, there are many whose sense of logic 
is Outraged when they are asked to accept an unlikely 
premise. A reader whose reason strongly rejects the 
possibility of identical persons meeting, will not enjoy 
entering the realm of make-believe, even through such 
a novel as Masquerader.” 
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This, however, is a matter of taste. We cannot 
hope to write fiction of any type which will ‘please 
every reader. 

Much of the task of the author in writing fiction 
involving the unlikely or the incredible consists in 
creating the proper atmosphere. The reader must be 
disarmed, lulled into acceptance of the basic premise 
before actual developments begin. 

Sometimes, it is necessary to incorporate an elabo- 
rate buildup for the initial premise. This means that 
in many cases the premise is not incorporated in the 
opening incident. H. G. Wells, in his various early- 
day pseudo-scientific stories, ‘“The First Men in the 
Moon,” “The Invisible Man,” etc., led up rather 
gradually to his startling disclosures. William E. Bar- 
rett, in his recent novel, ‘Flight from Youth,’ em- 
ployed several chapters in leading up gradually to the 
disclosure that the hero was a reincarnation of the 
former lover of a still living woman. Nevertheless, 
these stories did not actually get under way until the 
premise had been disclosed; all that went before was 
designed to prepare the reader to accept the premise. 


It may be remarked, however, that it is often 
unnecessary to lay this elaborate groundwork in writ- 
ing stories for the present-day science-fiction, weird, or 
similar pulp magazines. Readers of these magazines 
have become habituated to startling conceptions and 
are prepared to accept concepts such as the possibility 
of interplanetary travel, the existence of beings sub- 
ject to other physical laws than those we know, etc. 
Thus, there is a tendency on the part of writers of 
such fiction to plunge immediately into the action, just 
as in other types of adventure yarn. The audience for 
which the author: is writing, and the nature of the 
premise to be accepted, must to a large extent deter- 
mine the method and the pains necessary to induce 
the reader to accept the story. 

The basic principles to be emphasized are these: 
Unlikely incidents ranging all the way from mild 
coincidence to the most wildly fantastic occurrences 
may be employed in fiction, provided they are employ- 
ed as the premise out of which the story grows. With- 
in the limitations implied in the premise, the story 
must adhere to the laws of cause and effect as rigidly 
as any other type of fiction. Logical motivation should 
prevail. Summed up, the outstanding single require- 
ment is that the story shall be consistent. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Search your memory or scan books and maga- 
zines for examples of stories based upon unlikely 
coincidences. Note how the author went about it to 
induce acceptance of the coincidence, and to make it 
the premise of the story rather than a developing 
incident. 

2. Read some of the weird and pseudo-scientific 
magazines, or such classics as Wells’ “The First Men 
in the Moon,” “The War of the Worlds,” ‘The In- 
visible Man,” noting particularly whether the author 
adhered to principles outlined in this lesson such as 
employing the fantastic idea as a premise, adhering 
to the law of cause and effect within the rules clearly 
laid down; preparing the reader to accept the unusual 
premise, etc. 

3. Devise coincidences which might serve as the 
Opening premises of stories. Work out plots based 
upon them. 

4. Devise weird, unusual, or plausible pseudo- 
scientific premises on which stories might be based. 


5. Plot in detail a pseudo-scientific or a weird yarn, 
or other story based upon seemingly incredible circum- 
stances. Write the story for practice, whether or not 
your temperament runs to such material. 


IF YOU WANT TO 
START AT THE BOTTOM 


If you’re having a hard time getting started, 
and sincerely believe you would be satisfied 
with $8, $10 or $20 checks for short-short 
syndicate fiction scripts until you’ve learned 
the rudiments of commercial fiction produc- 
tion—+you’ll be vitally interested in what the 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING* 


has done for writers just starting out. 


*One of the lowest-priced individual train- 
ing courses available, money-back guarantee, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors, and 
sponsored by a well-known literary house of 
reputable standing. 
Send for full particulars TODAY! 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING 

Room 1228, 15 Park Row, New York City 


BEGINNING WRITERS 


find my help a guide towards eventual success. I am help- 
ing others—I can help YOU! Remarkable testimonials of 
benefit received. VERY LOW RATES for beginners only. 
Ask for particulars about my unusual service. FREE 
CRITICISM of one story if you mention this magazine. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
(Former Managing Editor, National Magazine) 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 


QUICK MONEY—OR A CAREER? 


Take your choice. If you wish to build for the future 
slowly and with a definite goal in the slicks—I can help 
you. If you _want quick money via the pulps and confes- 
sion books—I can help you. In the long run, you'll be 
cashing in while learning in the career plan. I have a 
special weekly income plan for writers who complete the 
collaboration service. 

Reading fee: one dollar each 50600 words or fraction for 
a complete analytical report on the chances for your script. 
Ask for free copy of my folder. 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


BOX 33, STATION E DEPT. n CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Expert, PERSONAL criticism of your 
script can help turn rejection slips into 
checks. My report includes a detailed 
analysis of your material, revision sug- 
gestions and specific market information. 
FREE HELP: My folder WRITING FOR 
PAY shows you how I work and contains 
practical market hints. Write for it. today. 


DEAN GRANT 
503 Larchwood Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 


PIX WANTED to buy 
is willing to buy in- 
teresting and spot 
news pictures using Negro subjects and events. 
Good prices paid. 
For particulars write 
EDITOR, 2271 7th Avenue, New York City 
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CLIENTS OF THE A. & J. CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
HAVE WRITTEN THOUSANDS OF STORIES, 
NUMEROUS BOOKS 


Since The Author & Journalist estabished its Criticism Department as a service for sub- 
scribers in 1916, thousands of writers, beginners and professionals, have consulted the criticism 
statf. The work of clients is found in hundreds of magazines, many books. 


For many, Author & Journalist advice has been the first sure step on the road to success. 
WHAT AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DOES 


It expertly analyzes the manuscript. It points out weaknesses and suggests ways to elim- 
inate them. It accurately appraises the literary worth of the story or article. It suggests the 
most likely markets for it. On the Progress Chart, the manuscript is rated for 19 writing funda- 
mer'tals. 

The staff critic, reporting to the author-client, is dominated solely by a desire to help, and 
does his utmost to that end. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, inspects all criticisms before they leave 
the office. 

Before you destroy that manuscript which editors coldly return to you—before you spend 


further postage on it—-submit it for criticism to The Author & Journalist. If the staff critic 
believes it can be made salable, he will tell you. He will give you his best marketing advice. 


Criticism fee should accompany the manuscript, as well as return postage. The scale of 
charges follows. 


RATE SCHEDULE OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
For each prose manuscript of— 

1,000 to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to 7,000 5.00 Letter perfect typing, prose, per thousand - 50 
2,000 to 3,000 3.00 7,000 to 8,000 5.50 Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less 1.00 
3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 6.00 Additional lines, each == 
4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to 10,000 6.50 

Above 10,000, per 1,000 words 40 All fees payable in advane. Enclose return postage. 


SEND IN YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY! | 
The Author & Journalist Criticism Dept., 1837 Champa, Denver 


A Letter To If You Wish Sales Service... 


sel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


BY JAMES T. FARRELL LIST Sales Agency is maintained. 

(Author of “Studs Lonigan’”, etc.) The Agency offers many advantages over the 
writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates 
in the March 23, 1940, issue of resultless and ere submission and 
s mailing labor. T AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
The Saturday Review Staff ex- 
pertly agains e background o s down- 

~4 to-the-minute knowledge of magazines and 

of Literature their current editorial needs. If the manu- 

‘ ; script is not considered salable, it is returned 
America’s only complete literary magazine. to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion 
Elmer Davis, famous critic, classicist and accompanies. 
nationally known commentator, and Norman If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is ex- 
Cousins, formerly of Current History, have pertly offered to magazines in an effort to 

t j di the editorial board of The Satur- accomplish a sale. When checks are received 
just joine from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNA- 
day Review, which already includes Dr. LIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% 
Henry Seidel Canby, Christopher Morley, commission, minimum commission, $4. 
Williame Rose Benet and Amy Loveman. To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 


Agency, you need only submit your manu- 


Sprightly, stimulating, authoritative, compre- 
ing P script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 


hensive, The Saturday Review is must read- words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 

ing for every professional writer. additional 1000 words) = return a 
The Agency does not market poetry, photo- 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER TO plays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn Pi 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its serv- 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY ices are offered for good fiction and articles. 

13 Issues of The Saturday Review $1 Address— 

Just pin a dollar bill to this advertisement; The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


write name and address in margin, and mail 


to The Saturday Review, 420 Madison Ave- 1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER. COLO. 


nue, New York City. Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 
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